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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


First Effects of the War on the Gas Light and Coke — 


Company. 


WueEn Sir Corbet Woodall addressed the proprietors of 
the Gas Light and Coke Company three days after this 
country declared war against Germany, neither he nor any- 
one else could tell what the future had in store. But thus 
early he made the cautious observation : “ Estimates, under 
“‘ the present circumstances of the country, are of little (if 
“ any) value. Otherwise I should have said that we could 
‘afford to reduce our liquid assets by a quarter of a mil- 
** lion before contemplating an increase in the price of gas.” 
Within two months of the time of that utterance, the price 
of gas was raised by the Company by 2d. per 1co0o cubic 
feet. Although this advance for the last three months of 
the half year probably represents a sum in the neighbour- 
hood of £50,000, and although the consequential reduction 
of the dividend from £4 17s. 4d. to £4 13s. 4d. means a 
saving of £17,074 (the dividend payment at the reduced 
rate for the half year being £381,668 on £16,357,205 of 
capital), it is seen that the balance brought forward from 
the half year (£384,538) is £150,776 less than the sum 
brought into it. In other words, the amount of the profit 
balance, £230,892 on the half-year’s operations (after pro- 
viding for fixed charges and setting aside £10,000 to the 
redemption fund), is £150,776 short of the sum needed for 
the dividend. Had it not been for the additional revenue 
derived from the increase in the price of gas, and the smaller 
sum required for dividend, the Company would already 
have approached very near the limit of the safe reduction 
of liquid assets spoken of by Sir Corbet. The increase in 
the price—regrettable as it is to a Board who have, by the 
aid of officers, staffs, and men, made during late years an un- 
broken succession of reductions in price, and at the same 
time have created a degree of financial stability not enjoyed 
by the huge undertaking for many a long year-—was an im- 
perative step. Its prudence is felt still more in the present 
critical times through which London is passing in regard to 
coal deliveries, high freights, and congested railway traffic. 
In these and other respects, the future is as impenetrable 
to-day as it was last August. 

There is not the slightest use in comparing the trading 
results of the past half year under war conditions with the 
accounts for a half year when fairly normal conditions pre- 
vailed. The shattered accounts for the last six months are 
not comparable with any half year; and whatever compari- 
sons are instituted only show the effects of strange and ex- 
ceptional conditions when brought into contrast with a half 
year more or less normal, save in respect of dear coal and 
irregular movements of the residuals markets. It is seen 
that for the Gas Light and Coke Company, as for other gas 
undertakings, residuals have been the nightmare of the half 
year ; for although the sales of gas showed a decrease of 
4% per cent., the adverse financial result in this regard, with 
the 2d. extra on the price in the second three months, was 
relatively insignificant. This result in the matter of con- 
sumption, the Directors say in their report, was brought 
about by the police regulations for the earlier closing of 
licensed premises and the restriction of outdoor lighting 
under the Defence of the Realm Act. What does the 4? 
per cent. mean in round figures? The total quantity of 
gas sold during the half year was 12,727,041,000 cubic feet 
—a reduction of 630,712,000 cubic feet in comparison with 
the December half of 1913. This diminution was dis- 
tributed between private meters (domestic, industrial, and 
shop purposes) as to 539,344,000 cubic feet, and public light- 
ing as to 91,368,000 cubic feet—the total consumption for 
private purposes having been 12,348,056,000 cubic feet, and 














revenue for gas (£1,620,275) was only down £16,095, of 
which no less than £ 12,726 was for publiclighting in respect 
of the allowances made for the lower consumption in the 
attempt to obscure the streets from the eyes of nocturnal 
aérial navigators. Had it not been, however, for the 2d. 
advance in price, the £3369 reduction in the income from 
private gas consumers would no doubt have been something 
like £50,000 odd. 

But the market for residuals broke down completely 
through causes that are too well known in the industry to 
require even the barest mention here. The total revenue 
of the Company from this source fell headlong from the 
height of £591,490 in the December half of 1913 to 
£398,045 in the past half year—a drop of no less than 
£193,445. This is where the half-year’s financial record 
came to grief. Coke, producing only £243,492, was a Worse 
contributor to income by £118,817. This isasolidsum; and 
it tells a tale of the deplorable state that the coke market 
has been in when it is seen that there were only some 
20,491 tons less sold in the half year than in the correspond- 
ing one. Breeze yielded £15,479 less; tar and tar products, 
£21,313 less; and ammoniacal liquor and sulphate of am- 
monia, £37,838 less. In view of the pressure in the coal 
market, coke has been going off better during the first weeks 
of this year; and, faced by the serious coal trouble, car- 
buretted water gas is being sent out at increased percentage, 
so as toconserve coal stocks as much as possible. Though 
it is unsafe to predict even from day to day under present 
circumstances, or to build up too much confidence as to the 
future in the matter of trade till peace releases the country 


_ and the world from the terrible obsession of war, one may be 


pardoned for looking more hopefully to a brightening of the 
residuals record for the current half year. At the end of the 
past half year, the quantity of coke the Company had in store 
was 61,694 tons, compared with the 114,705 tons brought 
into the half year. But 90,155 tons less were made. Natu- 
rally, owing to the smaller quantity of coal carbonized 
through the reduced demand for gas, and the greater quan- 
tity of carburetted water gas made, there was diminished 
production of residuals all through. There were 12,182 
tons less breeze made, 1,135,938 gallons less tar, and 64,282 
butts less ammoniacal liquor. It is seen from these figures 
that there is nothing tangible upon which to go in making 
a trading comparison. 

This sheer fall in the income from residuals had a disas- 
trous effect upon the net cost of raw materials, more par- 
ticularly in view of the lower quantity of gas required; the 
total production being 13,813,324,000 cubic feet, or a reduc- 
tion of 712,374,000 cubic feet. Of the total make of gas, 
3,670,865,000 cubic feet were carburetted water gas, which 
was an increase, compared with the second half of 1913, 
of 825,587,000 cubic feet. The quantity of coal gas made 
last half year was 10,142,459,000 cubic feet. With the 
recession in demand, and the larger proportion of carbu- 
retted water gas made, the amount of coal carbonized fell 
to 816,652 tons, being a reduction of 132,487 tons; but 
there was an increase by 1,697,148 gallons in the quantity 
of oil used in the half year (8,304,525 gallons). In regard 
to the expenditure on coal, there was the reduction of 
132,487 tons in the quantity carbonized; and, during the 
half year (not for its full duration), the new coal contracts 
came into force, which gave an avetage reduction of 2s. 
per ton compared with the previous contracts. Through 
these variations, the outlay on coal (totalling £659,523) was 
£123,084 less than in the corresponding half year. On the 
other hand, the oil used cost £100,847, as against £46,376, 
or an increase of £54,471, which appears to be a consider- 
able difference in view of the fact that the extra oil con- 
sumed only amounted to 1,697,148 gallons, out of the total 
mentioned above. For coke and breeze used in the manu- 
facture of water gas, £44,845 was paid, or £2101 more. 
This means that a total of £805,216 was paid for raw 
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accounts of the residuals markets. In the second half of 
1913, the raw materials used in manufacture cost £871,727, 
and then the residuals produced £ 591,490; so that thenet cost 
of raw materials was £280,237. But in the past half year, 
with raw materials costing £805,216, the residuals only 
contributed £398,045; so that the net cost of raw materials 
was £407,171. In other words, the net cost of raw materials 
was £126,934 more, notwithstanding that 712,374,000 cubic 
feet less gas were made. There is some reflection in the 
accounts as to what is happening in connection with coal 
reserves. At June 30 last, the Company had in store 
232,764 tons of coal, as compared with 138,839 tons at 
Dec. 31—a reduction of 93,925 tons. At Dec. 31, 1913, 
there were in store 265,692 tons, or 126,853 tons more than 
at Dec. 31 last. This is a matter of exceeding gravity at 
the present time; and it is to be hoped that the Governor 
will have something reassuring to say upon this head by the 
time he meets the proprietors next Friday. 

There is really nothing of importance to which to call 
attention in the other items of expenditure. With smaller 
business, naturally most of the other manufacturing items 
have varied in the downward direction. The succeeding 
outlay on the same side of the revenue account is not much 
affected by the diminution of business, and so the changes 
on the whole are not particularly striking. But it may be 
mentioned, as showing that employee co-partners, as well as 
the ordinary proprietors, are feeling the effects of the war 
conditions on the business, that the charge in connection 
with co-partnership has been reduced by £6000. On the 
other hand, there is an amount of £7124 representing allow- 
ances to employees on active service, in regard to whom the 
Board refer with some pride to the fact that they have 1700 
serving the country in connection with the war. 

Concerning the other side of the revenue account, refer- 
ence has already been made to the receipts for gas and 
residual products. From between these items comes a ray 
of sunshine. There are placed the meter and stove rentals, 
which show by their enlargement that the foundation of 
the business continues to expand. The total, including the 
rental of fittings, amounted to £244,253, which is an in- 
crease of £5908. But, as a matter of fact, rental of meters 
and stoves advanced together by £7601 ; and this was re- 
duced by £1693 less being contributed by the rental of 
fittings. In their report, the Directors give further indi- 
cation of the excellent expansion that is going on in this 
respect. An increase of 9533 took place in the half year 
in the number of consumers connected, and of 30,427 in the 
number of gas-stoves sold and let on hire. Another excel- 
lent feature is in connection with the working. The make 
of gas per ton of coal carbonized was 12,419 cubic feet, as 
compared with 12,367 cubic feet in the June half year, and 
12,306 cubic feet in the second half of 1913. The quantity 
of oil used per 1000 cubic feet of carburetted water gas 
made was 2°26 gallons. 

To sum up the revenue account results, the total expendi- 
ture (£1,819,163) shows a reduction of £130,147; and the 
total income (2,268,673) exhibits a decline of £203,347. 
Deducting from the last figure the reduction of expenditure, 
we have the £73,200 by which the amount carried to net 
revenue account (£449,509) is less than the sum transferred 
a year ago, when, owing to dear coal and oil, and mild 
weather interfering with the sales of gas and coke, some 
£96,499 had to be taken from the undivided balance. When 
the circumstances of the past half year are considered in all 
their fullness, there is nothing to be much surprised at in 
the financial result. Expectations indeed might have gone, 
justified by the conditions, to even a greater length. We 
know the worst now. The anxiety to-day is as to the 
future. There is better hope for residuals, and oil has been 
coming into the country in good quantity. But coal and 
freights—what of them? What, too, of forced economies 
owing to the rise in the prices of commodities of all kinds ? 


South Metropolitan Experiences under War 
Conditions. 


THE experiences of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, 
being straight coal-gas purveyors on the large scale, are 
always of interest, and are especially so in periods when 
the coke market is not in genial mood, with no water-gas 
plant available to help to absorb production. The interest 
on this occasion is heightened by the extraordinary condi- 
tions produced by the war; and it will be more so at the 
close of the current half year when one is enabled to see 





the effect of the imposition in the way of freightage which 
is at the present time ruling for the transfer of coal from 
the Tyne to London—depending, as the Company do, on 
coal alone for manufacturing material. In addition to their 
shipping contracts, the Company will, we take it, have to 
seek aid from steamers at the higher rates of freightage, 
seeing that the longest paragraph in the Directors’ report 
(signed by the Chairman, Mr. Charles Carpenter, D.Sc.) 
for the past half year constitutes a strong protest against 
the action of the Government in acquiescing to a charge 
of 13s. 6d. (now 11s.) per ton being paid for the use of in- 
terned steamers, chartered through their agents, in lieu of 
those commandeered for Navy purposes. We wholly sym- 
pathize with the protest. It is altogether unjust, in view of 
the fact that “ current contracts, which were originally made 
“at 3s. per ton, have been mutually increased to 5s. 
“to cover the reduced earning capacity of the steamers, 
“ higher wages, and insurance for war risk.” But while it 
is quite true that the additional freightage per ton named 
in the report means “a burden, amounting to about gd. 
“ per 1000 cubic feet of gas, upon the people of London, 
“ most of whom belong to the poorer classes, which is unfair 
“in the extreme,” the gd. will not apply to coal brought 
to London under contract at 5s.; so that it is not an average 
figure. However, the action of the Government is a matter 
both immediately and prospectively serious for all large coal 
consumers, inasmuch as their action is, and will be, an in- 
centive to the shipowners to maintain at a high figure their 
rates other than those by contract; and so, if the war con- 
tinues for any lengthened period, the Government will find 
themselves in the invidious position of having assisted the 
shipowners to secure excessive profits out of the abnormal 
circumstances created by the war. If a fair price is 5s. 
under present conditions, then the additional tonnage pro- 
vided by the Government, by means of interned ships, ought 
to have had the effect of discountenancing—not support- 
ing—an unjustifiable addition to it. The appeals of the 
Government to patriotism, and their very proper boast of 
the guardianship of our Navy, find a somewhat mocking 
echo in the assistance they are rendering, by their acquies- 
cent attitude towards exorbitant freightages in respect of 
the country’s commerce. However, it will be of interest 
six months hence to see what has been the effect of the 
Government’s action on the average costs of the all-coal-gas 
Company, in comparison with concerns which will be able 
to spread the additional cost over their combined coal-gas 
and water-gas output. 

Turning to last half-year’s accounts, as we have said in 
the case of the Gas Light and Coke Company, so we say here, 
there is novaluein making comparison of the items other than 
to obtain information as to the effects on the trading of the 
adverse conditions that have operated and are largely the 
outcome of the war. At once we say the proprietors may be 
congratulated upon the showing of the accounts; for, in the 
financial result, they are really better than certain of their 
predecessors have been under other circumstances. There 
has been a heavy fall in income from residuals ; but two- 
thirds of the fall is the equivalent of the amount by which 
the coal bill is less than in the corresponding half year, 
Gas consumption, however, slipped back by 4:29 per cent., 
though, through the 2d. increase in price (making it 2s. 4d.) 
during the past quarter, the gas receipts were actually 
greater last half year than in the corresponding one of 
1913. Further, though, in the final result, the total receipts 
were considerably lessened, the total expenditure, principally 
through coal and the repair and renewal items, was lowered 
to a larger extent, and so the amount transferred to the net 
revenue account is larger by £27,523 than in the second 
half of 1913. The Directors are therefore (by the aid of the 
£26,748 brought forward) able to pay the statutory dividend 
(reduced from £5 9s. 4d. by reason of the rise in the price of 
gas) of £5 4s., and still have £1202 to carry forward, with- 
out trespassing on the reserve fund of nearly £200,000, of 
which close upon £150,000 is invested. In other words, 
whatever may be in store—and there isa good deal of 
anxiety current and prospective for the Directors of the 
Company as for other gas administrators—the Company 
start the present half year with a clean financial sheet. 

This is the general position; and into it we may dip for 
a little more detail. The quantity of coal carbonized was 


545.476 tons—a smaller amount by 12,077 tons than in the 
second half of 1913. The total cost for coal was £403,573; 
being less by £62,517 than in the second half of 1913. The 
figures as to lessened quantity and money saving show the 
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beneficial effect of such reduction as was obtained in the 
coal contract price last spring. It may be mentioned that 
from the amount of coal carbonized 6,880,774,000 cubic feet 
of gas were made, or an average per ton of 12,614 cubic 
feet, compared with 12,476 cubic feet in the preceding half 
year, and 12,734 cubic feet in the corresponding half year. 
The retort-house working has therefore been on the usual 
excellent lines. Residual products were the bane of the 
half year, for—due more to the state of the markets than 
to the somewhat smaller quantity produced—the income 
of £237,318 from this quarter was worse by £91,667; this 
sum being constituted of a lessened inflow from coke of 
£48,235, from breeze of £3525, from tar and tar pro- 
ducts of £24,586, and from sulphate of ammonia of 
£15,321. This reduction meant that whereas, paying 
£466,090 for coal in the second half of 1913, and receiving 
£ 328,985 for residuals, the net cost of coal was £137,105, 
last half year, paying £403,573 for coal, and receiving 
£237,318 for residuals, the net cost was £166,255, or 
£29,150 more, notwithstanding the reduction by 12,077 tons 
in the quantity carbonized, and the lower prices paid under 
the new contracts for part of the six months. The result 
of this is that the net cost of coal represented last half year 
58d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas made, as compared with 
4°63d. in the December half of the preceding year (which 
compared with previous figures was high), or an increase of 
1'16d., which, added to the other factors operating against 
the half year, supplies a complete justification for the addi- 
tion of 2d. to the price of gas. Even though coke and sul- 
phate of ammonia, partly through circumstances associated 
with the war, have now had their values raised, the Directors 
are minded not to inspire any false hopes as to the future— 
the future being shrouded in the darkest uncertainty—for 
they merely remark in their report : “The price of resi- 
“ duals during the half year has been unsatisfactory. The 
‘** markets for coke and ammonia, however, show some signs 
“of recovery, but tar has been affected owing to the dis- 
“* turbance by the war of the shipment of pitch for briquette 
“making.” Before leaving coal and residuals, it is noted 
that the Company did not, relatively considered, end up the 
half year in at all a bad position regarding coal and coke. 
They began it with 181,056 tons of coal in store, and ended 
it with 189,837 tons in hand, which was also 2676 tons 
better than at Dec. 31, 1913. The recent history of coke 
stocks is also interesting, as it discloses a better position at 
Dec. 31 last than since they began to creep up in the second 
half of 1913. At June 30 of that year, the stock was 20,876 
tons, by Dec. 31 it had grown to 70,037 tons, at June 30 
last it had further enlarged its bulk to 105,746 tons, but 
at Dec. 31 last it was down to about half the quantity— 
52,205 tons; and by this time a further shrinkage has no 
doubt taken place. The quantity of coke made last half year 
was only some 8173 tons less than in the corresponding 
period of 1913. 

Coming now to the effect upon the sales of gas of the 
conditions ruling in London. The percentage set-back in 
the half year was 4°29, which the Directors do not, under 
the circumstances, consider disappointing. As a matter of 
fact, we are pleasantly astonished, as they must be, that 
things have not been worse. The Board remark that “ the 
“loss is not surprising when the diminution of the hours of 
“ lighting and the reduction of the amount of light permitted 
‘“ are considered ’—to be rather more correct, the ‘“ small- 
“ness” of the amount of light “ permitted.” Translating 
the percentage to volume, the reduction in the sales of gas 
amounted to 284,425,000 cubic feet—the total consumption 
having been 6,347,608,000 cubic feet. Of the reduction, 
248,114,000 cubic feet were due to private business, and 
36,311,000 feet to public lighting. But despite the dimi- 
nution, the raising of the price by 2d. (to 2s. 4d.) to private 
consumers in the second quarter gave the Company a total 
income from gas of £699,469, which was greater by £9110 
than in the corresponding half year. The actual increase 
in revenue from private consumption was £11,888, with a 
total of £684,952; but through the dimming and the extin- 
guishing of the street lights at night-time, the £14,517 paid 
for the public service was £2778 less than in the corre- 
sponding half year. As a matter of fact, in the first three 
of the six months, the Company, receiving their £276,647 
from private consumers, fell behind from this source by 
£2307; but, in the Christmas quarter, with the 2d. extra 
in force, the £408,304 received exceeded by £14,195 the 
private gas income of the same quarter of 1913. In the 
circumstances, the position is by no means unsatisfactory in 





regard to gas; and still less so is it when one, considering 
the future, finds that (though the 95,435 ordinary meters in 
use mean a disconnection of 319) the slot meter connections 
have been raised by 5190 to 275,111, the ordinary stove 
connections by 1120 to 83,927, the slot stove connections 
by 5414 to 228,902, and fires on rental (which do not include 
the enormous number of privately owned ones) by 5470 to 
50,010. The scope of the business is indeed expanding at a 
gratifying rate. 

No particular purpose would be served by, on this occa- 
sion, making comparison of the other items in the revenue 
account. But in passing, we see a pleasing charge, “ Em- 
“ ployees’ reservists’ fund, £3207,” and, turning to the 
Directors’ report, we learn that of the Company’s staff 
32 per cent., and of the workmen 22 per cent.—making 
together 1470 men—are now serving with His Majesty’s 
forces. To sum up, the expenditure of the half year came 
to £885,634, or £111,033 less than in the second half of 1913. 
The total receipts were £ 1,065,619, or areduction of £83,511; 
so that, as stated earlier in the article, on balance the 
amount transferred to the net revenue account (£179,985) 
is better by £27,523. Therefore, all things considered, our 
view that there is cause, in the result and under the circum- 
stances, for congratulation is, we feel, abundantly justified. 


Gas Coal Supplies and Freights. 


Tue difficulty of obtaining deliveries of coal appears to be 
general throughout the country; and most of the responsi- 
ble men directing the affairs of gas undertakings are looking 
to the future with gloomy apprehension, with before them 
diminishing stocks, and sluggish incoming of supplies. In 
London, as was seen in the “JouRNAL” last week, a 
Committee composed of representatives of the principal 
users and merchants (known as the London Coal Supply 
Advisory Committee, with Mr. D. Milne Watson at the 
head) are energetically doing all they can to improve the 
position in London and the neighbourhood. The most 
acute difficulty in the Metropolitan area has been that of 
transport, both by sea and rail, combined with the heavy 
costs that have been occasioned. Other parts of the country 
(and this would equally apply to London and the South) 
allege shortage of coal supply at the pits, on account of the 
reduction of hands through the number of men who have 
joined the Colours, as an additional cause of the grave 
situation that has arisen. But in this regard it is contended 
by a representative labour organ that whatever shortage of 
labour exists is about counterbalanced by the reduction that 
has taken place in the export of coal. However, that is not 
the view held in other quarters. It is not the one enter- 
tained by the representatives of Scotch gas undertakings who, 
as stated in our “ War Notes”’ last week, held a conference 
on the subject of the shortage in supply and delivery, and 
passed a resolution urging the Government to, under sec- 
tion 4, suspend the Eight Hours Act for Miners in order to 
relieve the present very serious deficiency. »Anxiety in the 
matter of deliveries is likewise keen in the Manchester dis- 
trict; and as will be observed by one of the “ War Notes” 
this week, Mr. William Kay, the Chairman of the Man- 
chester Corporation Gas Committee, and Alderman F. S. 
Phillips, the Chairman of the Salford Corporation Gas 
Committee, have jointly called for next Friday afternoon 
a conference of representatives of gas undertakings in the 
neighbouring areas to consider the best course to pursue to 
meet the difficulty. In the circular convening the confer- 
ence, both Mr. Kay and Alderman Phillips indicate that 
their opinion harmonizes with that of the representatives of 
Scottish gas undertakings, that probably the best course 
would be to get the Government to suspend the operation of 
the Eight Hours Act. Transport facilities would have to be 
considerably improved, if supplies at the pits were larger. 
Regarding the question of freights, the 13s. 6d. per ton 
to which reference was made last week as the charge from 
the Tyne to London that the Government were making 
(being the then market rate) for the use of detained German 
ships, has been reduced to 11s. per ton—this being in con- 
trast with the 3s. or 4s. ruling prior to the war; and it is 
still about 6s. more than some people think it ought to be. 
The gas companies in this matter are charged with wanting 
preferential consideration. Thisisa mistake. The Advisory 
Committee representing the large coal buyers in London, 
as was pointed out last week, is comprehensive of all the in- 
terests concerned, and not of the Gas Companies alone. 
It should not be forgotten, too, that one cause of the present 
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difficulty is the commandeering of ships by the Admiralty, 
for which ships the owners are being paid at the rate of 
about 4s. perton. To replace this loss, the large coal buyers 
in London—the situation appears somewhat Gilbertian—are 
now asked by the Government to pay I1s. per ton, and a 
week ago 13s. 6d. This is unfair. The insistence on the 
high market rate is a concession to shipowners, who do not 
want to see their opportunity in any way impaired by the 
action of the Government. There is no question that the 
shipowners are making considerable profit out of the pre- 
sent conditions; and that what is called the current market 
rate of freights is not justified by the extra expenses to 
which admittedly they have been put. They do not deny 
that they are making profit to an extent to which they have 
not always been accustomed ; but at the same time they do 
not call the present profit a “ magnificent” one. Different 
peuple have different views as to what they would term 
“ magnificent.” During the past week, the shipowners 
made a set endeavour to justify their position; but they did 
not give any express data upon which to pass judgment as 
to the increased expenses (including those occasioned by 
delay) to which they are put, and which would be a legiti- 
mate charge, as would be a reasonable additional profit in 
view of the conditions under which their ships are being 
run. Some of the principal reasons which they do advance 
(as published last week in the daily papers) in justification 
of their action in raising freights to the present level, have 
been strongly contested from other quarters, especially the 
reasons having reference to labour. But the shipowners are 
in agreement with certain other sections of the community 
in the opinion that, if the Government would secure the 
pooling of railway trucks and carts, there would be a better 
iransport service about the country ; and there would then 
be less delay in distribution, as well as in the deliveries to 
and from the different docks. Representations to this effect 
have been made to the Government; and the Government 
have this, among other matters affecting the general ques- 
tion, under serious consideration. 








The Relationship between Coal and Coke. 


A letter which has peculiar interest at the present time comes 
from Mr. W. R. Herring, and is published in our “ Correspon- 
dence” columns this week. It deals with the relationship 
between the cost per ton of coal and the price realized per ton of 
coke; and, using as illustration a company making straight coal 
gas, it statistically demonstrates that between 1899 and 1913 
very close relationship did in that case exist—giving also other 
instructive workings bearing upon the matter, and on the pro- 
portion of the cost of coal represented by the entire receipts for 
residuals. The uniformity is remarkable. All gas undertakings 
could not show the same; and the managers might be disposed 
to disagree with Mr. Herring that, because they cannot show the 
like intimate relationship, they have been disposing of their coke 
at less than need be done. But we shall be curious to see what 
happens when Mr. Herring is in a position, as he probably is by 
this time, to add the line for 1914. As to his observation that 
“at the present time, with the cost of seaborne coal such a terri- 
fying factor in many concerns, it is well to bear in mind that the 
same influences which make coal dear should enhance the value 
of gas-works coke, and justify its price being advanced propor- 
tionately,” the statement seems to us to be too comprehensive. 
Its application depends largely upon the origin of the “influences” 
which make coal dear. If these influences are artificially born, 
they can hardly have substantial effect in raising the price of coke, 
or in “ justifying its price being advanced proportionately.” The 
recent and current heavy freightage for coal from the Tyne to 
London is not all justified. It makes Durham coal extraordin- 
arily dear in London; but how can the abnormal freightage be 
brought in as an “influence” justifying the raising of the price 
of coke proportionately? A shortage of coal supply in London 
is a legitimate influence, and so are the normal variations in 
freightage. However, we shall see whether abnormal and partly 
artificial conditions have during 1914 resulted, and will during 1915 
result, in that close relationship which, in other times and under 
other conditions, have existed between coal and coke. 





A Glamorganshire Gas-Works Purchase. 

The undertaking of the Porthcawl and District Gas Company 
is not very large at present ; but it is precisely one of the kind of 
concerns with regard to whose prospects and affairs generally 





there is plenty of scope for argument. This, at all events, proved 
to be the case in connection with arbitration proceedings which 
have just been held in London to determine the price to be paid 
for the undertaking by the Urban District Council, who are ac- 
quiring it under an Act of Parliament passed last year. Porthcawl 
is a sea-side resort which has of recent years grown rapidly in 
public favour; and the Gas Company have developed along with 
it. In 1913, it was desired that the concern should become a 
statutory one, and an Act to this end was secured; but, by agree- 
ment with the Council, there was inserted in it a purchase clause. 
This led up to the Council’s Bill the following session, by which 
it was provided that, in arriving at the amount to be paid for the 
works, no regard should be had to the fact that the Company had 
obtained an Act—which meant that in reality the undertaking had 
to be valued as a non-statutory concern. As usually happens in 
such cases, there was considerable divergence of opinion as to 
numerous matters arising out of the works and the accounts; 
and, in particular, a great deal of evidence was given on the con- 
tentious question of what is an adequate charge against revenue 
for repairs, renewals, and depreciation. But in addition to more 
or less familiar subjects of argument, something of a new element 
was introduced into these particular arbitration proceedings by 
the war and its influence onthe money market. There was much 
questioning as to the effect of all that has happened, and all that 
is happening, and is likely to happen, on the yield to be antici- 
pated from gas stocks; and the result was an interesting discus- 
sion on a topic which, in one form or another, is now much in 
the public mind. With the Hon. J. D. Fitzgerald, K.C.,as Umpire, 
Mr. Henry Woodall and Mr. Frank H. Jones sat as Arbitrators 

engineering evidence being given by Mr. J. H. Brearley and Mr. 
Sidney E. Stevenson for the Company, and Mr. Arthur Valon 
and Mr. J. Ferguson Bell for the Council. From the report of 
the Company’s case which is given on another page of this issue, 
it will be seen that Mr. Brearley in his valuation adopted for his 
multiplier 25 years’ purchase, and added 5 per cent. for disturb- 
ance and re-investment; and then some figures were submitted 
by Mr. Stevenson. On the other hand, 16 years’ purchase was 
the multiplier put forward by both Mr. Valon and Mr. Bell, when 
giving evidence as the Council’s witnesses. A report of this por- 
tion of the proceedings, together with the closing speeches of 
Counsel, will be given next week. 


Free Traders and the Aniline Dye Scheme. 


Information is given in our “ Miscellaneous News” columns 
as to the modified national aniline dye scheme, which it is hoped 
and believed will meet with better acceptance than the original 
one at the hands of certain objectors, particularly in the Yorkshire 
district. At any rate, it is certain now that, for good or ill, the 
scheme is going forward under the egis of the Government, de- 
spite the former opposition of those Free Traders who were almost 
sent into convulsions by the very idea of any trade being under 
protection, and of those users of dyes and colours who, looking to 
their own personal profit, and not to the national interests, were 
afraid that they might lose an additional fraction of gain by any- 
thing being done to shut out Germany’s dyes and colours which, 
in order to re-establish a footing are sure to be offered at a cheap 
rate, provided there is no protection for the home-producing in- 
dustry, when peace is restored. To these obstructionists broad - 
minded Lord Rosebery gave a nasty and well-deserved knock at 
Edinburgh last Saturday. They are the men who have been 
attempting to wreck the scheme, through putting their political 
tenets before the material welfare of the nation. Lord Rosebery 
is a Free Trader of the first water ; but thisis what he says: “ We 
must not allow any formula to stand between ourselves and th e 
successful prosecution of the war—any formula coasistent with 
honour. We are opposed by a nation which has no such saving 
clause as that.” Again, later on, he remarked: “ Suppose it were 
necessary to impose a hostile tariff to build-up that industry [the 
aniline dye industry] for a limited time, I do not suppose any 
Free Trader in this assembly would object to such a consum- 
mation.” The remarks were lustily endorsed. The scheme, and 
the questions that surround it, should be broadly viewed, and 
not through glasses obscured by political principles and narrow 
prejudices. The whole point is whether the scheme will benefit 
or injure the arch-enemy. The two things that matter are the 
defeat of the enemy, and the commercial strengthening of our 
own country. 


” 
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A “Gross” Inaccuracy. 

In the trade review number of the “ Engineering Supplement ” 
of “ The Times,” there is an article dealing with gas affairs, in 
which is properly expressed a large amount of confidence as to 
the future of the industry. Our only object in referring to the 
article here is in behalf of historical accuracy. In this regard, 
as to one or two points, the writer of the article does not appear 
very well informed. He refers to the passing of the illuminating 
power standard in the case of the Gas Light and Coke Company, 
and the revision of the terms of the calorific power standard under 
which the great concern is now operating. In the comment on 
this matter, the writer shows a want of knowledge of the much 
that has been done in this respect in Parliament the last three 
sessions: He says: “A novel interest is attached to the [Gas 
Light] stipulations in that all figures are judged on the gross 
basis—a criterion hitherto not adopted by other companies rated on 
calorific power. From the point of view of both producers and 
consumers, the gross basis is certainly to be preferred, particu- 
larly as the net value bears no relation to go per cent. or more of 
the appliances for burning gas now in use.” “ A criterion hitherto 
not adopted by other companies rated on calorific power!” Asa 
matter of fact,“ gross” value was first applied in 1912, and in the 
case of the South Suburban Company’s standard—this being one 
of the conditions, in addition to “ B.Th.U.” in place of calories, 
for which, we remember, the Chairman of the Company (Mr. 
Charles Hunt) very strongly, and successfully, contended in the 
negotiations that took place over the Company’s Bill. Indeed, 
the South Suburban conditions of 1912 have formed the model up 
to this session for most of the calorific value applications to Par- 
liament; and the clause in the Company’s Act was the very one 
advanced by the Gas Light and Coke Company, in the cause of 
uniformity, when approaching Parliament last session. Though 
not adopted in its entirety, it formed the foundation for what was 
done in connection with that Company’s Act and all the Acts 
depending upon the determination in the Gas Light “ test case” 
of the question of conditions. 


The Percentage Effect of Diminished Lighting. 

One other point in the same article that should be corrected 
refers to the effect upon the gas business of the lighting restric- 
tions now in force. The writer in “The Times” says: “ As.a 
consequence, the general reduction in lighting has, on an average, 
accounted for a decrease in consumption of about 8 per cent., 
while in many cases the falling-off has amounted to no more than 
5 per cent.” It is unfortunate that the public should be led to 
believe that the diminution of the gas business, as a result of the 
restrictions, is worse than it really is. We should like to know 
how the writer arrived at the figure of 8 per cent. as an “ average,” 
seeing that the Gas Light Company’s reduction is only 4{ per cent., 
and that of the South Metropolitan Company 4°29 per cent.— 
which percentages are not bad in the circumstances. 


The Rights of Councillors. 


It has already been admitted in the Law Courts that mere 
curiosity or desire to see and inspect documents is not sufficient 
to give a councillor, simply because he happens to be a coun- 
cillor, a right to a roving commission to go and examine the books 
of a corporation; and the right to inspect any particular docu- 
ment would appear to be contingent upon being able to prove 
the existence of a bond-fide ground for wishing to see it. Butina 
case which has arisen at Southport, a member of the Council 
argued that, in accordance with the provisions of section 233 of 
the Municipal Corporations Act, a member of the Corporation 
has a statutory right to see any documents connected with the 
town’s affairs; and from this it was inferred that any member at 
any time, months or years afterwards, could demand to see any 
document under any circumstances, and that if an official of the 
governing body failed to produce any document asked for by 
any member at any time he was failing in his duty. This, it will 
be seen, does not at all square with the decision of Lord 
Alverstone referred to above, that the showing of a bond-fide 
ground for wishing to see is a condition on which the bestowal 
of the right depends. The facts at Southport were that a demand 
was made by a councillor, first, for the production of some corre- 
spondence with the Local Government Board on a matter in 
which the Corporation and the old Birkdale Council had a dis- 
pute. Another demand was for Counsel’s opinion on a matter in 
which the councillor making the demand “ appeared to be pecu- 





niarily interested, and in the document his name was mentioned.” 
It is, no doubt, the fact that in the majority of cases applications 
for the production of such documents as are now alluded to will 
be made to an official of the local authority concerned; and it 
may be well for those who are likely to be placed in a position 
of doubt consequent upon such a request, to note the attitude 
adopted in the two cases here referred to. In the action which 
gave rise to Lord Alverstone’s judgment [reproduced in the 
“Southport Guardian”, the Town Clerk of Southwold informed 
the applicant that he could not show him the document in ques- 
tion until he had taken the instructions of the Council on the 
matter. A similar attitude was adopted by the Town Clerk of 
Southport, who, when applied to, said, in effect, that he would 
accept the instructions of either the Council or the Committee 
concerned—it was for them to say what was to be done, and who 
should see Corporation documents. This is a course which will 
be likely to commend itself to others who find themselves in a 
like difficulty. 








DEATH OF MR. JOSEPH MORRIS. 





WE much regret to record the death, on Monday last week, in his 
eighty-fifth year, of Mr. Joseph Morris, who for a period of nearly 
fifty years filled the position of Engineer and Manager of the 
Jersey Gas Company. He retired in the autumn of 1911, and 
an account of his life-work was given in the “ JourNAL” at the 
time. He was succeeded by his son, Mr. Harry Morris, who had 
been for some years associated with him in the management of the 
Company. Mr. Morris was admitted into the British Association 
of Gas Managers in 1868, and passed into the Gas Institute. He 
was a member of the first and also of the present Institution, and 
until within the last few years he attended the annual meetings ; 
but he was not known to a very large number of his professional 
colleagues. One of these—Mr. James W. Helps—who was a very 
old friend, has sent.a letter to express his sorrow at learning of 
Mr. Morris’s death; the writer’s earliest memories of his connec- 
tion with the gas industry being associated with him. In the 
course of his letter Mr. Helps says: 


“ Joseph Morris was one of those old-time gentlemen of our pro- 
fession who are too rare to allow of their passing away without 
very general feelings of intense regret. He was always quietly 
cheerful, while the quaint humour which characterized him made 
his company peculiarly sought after by those who appreciated 
such qualities, more especially when they were combined with the 
single-mindedness and honesty of purpose which he possessed in 
so marked a degree. 

‘* When Mr. Morris ceased to attend the annual meetings, I was 
far from being alone in deeply regretting his absence, and in be- 
lieving that the gatherings were thereby robbed of a very pleasant 
personalty. To those who could claim him as a friend he was 
ever genial and helpful; while to those who could only count him 
as an acquaintance, he was always kindly and courteous. 

“ Since he ceased to attend the meetings, I have not seen much 
of him, and I often regret I was never able to accept his cordial 
invitations to visit him at his island home. Of late years, how- 
ever, I have again had reason to appreciate the kindliness of his 
nature. I have before me a letter dated April 14, 1910, couched 
in most friendly terms, and written in answer to an inquiry I made | 
ot him respecting an advertisement for an assistant at the works 
under his charge, which appeared in the “ JourNAL.” My eldest 
son was one of the applicants, and a short time afterwards Mr. 
Morris was thoughtful enough to send me a telegram informing 
me that he had been successful. I need hardly say that until 
the time of Mr. Morris’s retirement my son always received at 
his hands the most kindly consideration and assistance; and he 
has often told me how much he admired Mr. Morris’s strict devo- 
tion to work, which he always carried out not only as if it were 
his duty but his hobby. 

‘“‘] feel sure that all who knew Mr. Morris will wish to extend to 
his son and daughters their sincere and deep sympathy with them 
in their bereavement, and to express their belief that by his death 
the Island of Jersey has been robbed of one of its most esteemed 
and respected residents.” 








“ Problems of Modern Illumination ” will be dealt with by 
Mr. V. H. Mackinney at the meeting of the Institute of Sanitary 
Engineers at Caxton Hall, Westminster, to-morrow evening. 


One of the papers announced to be read shortly before the 
Royal Society of Arts is by Professor Vernon Harcourt, F.R.S., 
“On an Economical and Smokeless Grate, and on the Measure- 
ment of the Efficiency of Open Grates.” It will be of special 
interest in view of the remarks of Professor Lewes in his lecture 
on “Coke” at the recent meeting of the London and Southern 
District Junior Gas Association, as reported in the “ JouRNAL” 
last week. 
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THE GAS INDUSTRY AND THE WAR. 











CHRISTMAS PUDDINGS 


The photo appearing at the head of these notes to-day has 
been kindly forwarded by Mr. A. Dickson, Jun., the Secretary 
of the Bombay Gas Company, Limited. It shows one of the 
Company’s steam motor-waggons being loaded-up at the Govern- 
ment House with Christmas puddings for shipment to the British 
Expeditionary Force at the front, and to the troops fighting in 
East Africa and Lower Mesopotamia. The waggons have also 
been used for transporting to the docks large quantities of gifts 
sent by the Bombay Red Cross Society to the European and 
Native troops at the front. We are gratified, and so will readers 
be, to note the following remarks by Mr. Dickson: “ In the Far 
East, the gas industry is taking its share in providing for those 
who are fighting at the front. From a letter received this mail 
from our General Manager and Engineer, Mr. A. R. Burch, we 
learn that the members of the Bombay Gas Company’s Social 
Club have been able to hand over the sum of Rs. 500, being the 
amount in hand after paying the expenses resulting from a dance 
given by the Club for the War Fund, under Lady Willingdon’s 
patronage. In addition to the above sum, the Directors have 
already subscribed Rs. 1000 towards the Bombay War Fund, 
and the officers and staff in Bombay have subscribed among 
themselves another Rs. 1000.” 


It is stated in the report of the Directors that nearly 1700 em- 
ployees of the Gaslight and Coke Company have responded to the 
nation’s call, and are performing military duty in different parts 
of the country and abroad. This is indeed a good record. 


The following announcement in the report of the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company for the past half year will be noted with a 
feeling of gratification : “ The one bright spot in the half year just 
. closed has been the alacrity with which a large proportion of the 

Company’s employees have responded to the call of the country, 
and the willingness with which those left behind are performing 
the duties of the absent ones. Thirty-two per cent. of the staff 
and twenty-two per cent. of the workmen—a total of 1470 men— 
are serving in His Majesty’s Forces.” 


The present critical condition of the coal market has led the 
Chairmen of the Gas Committees of the Manchester and Salford 
Corporations (Mr. William Kay and Alderman Phillips) to pro- 
pose the holding of a conference ; and they have sent the following 


letter on the subject to the Chairmen of other Corporation Gas 
Departments : 


In view of the great shortage of coal supplies, and the prospect of 
further reduction in such supplies, the position of the gas undertakings 
of the kingdom becomes one of considerable anxiety. The Gas Com- 
mittees of Manchester aud Salford are of opinion that, in the common 
interest, it is desirable that a conference on the situation should be 
held to decide upon the best measures to be taken to meet the difficulty. 
Their attention has been called to the Mines Regulation Act of 1910, 
which, by section 4, reserves means of suspending the limitation to 
eight hours’ working ; and they consider that strong combined repre- 
sentations should be made to His Majesty's Government to give effect 
to these powers for the period of the duration of the war. It is pro- 
posed to hold the conference at the Manchester Town Hall at 3 p.m. 
on Friday, the 5th of February ; and we cordially invite you to take 
part therein, and to send representatives to attend. 








Reference was made in last week’s “ War Notes” to a confer- 
ence at Glasgow of the principal gas undertakings in Scotland, at 


FROM BOMBAY FOR THE 








Photo by Bourne and Shepherd. 


TROOPS. 


which it was decided to approach the Government to ask for a 
suspension of the Eight-Hour Act for Miners, in order to relieve 
the present serious delays in the delivery of coal for gas-works. 
Reporting subsequently on the conference to the Dundee Gas 
Committee, Mr. Noble said it was agreed that Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Dundee, and Aberdeen should form an Executive, and 
seek the co-operation of about twenty of the other gas under- 
takings in Scotland with the view of getting their support. Itwas 
also suggested that all the four cities should, if necessary, send 
deputations to London to support the memorial—not more than 
three from each city. He hoped that this would not be neces- 
sary, as the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce had passed a resolu- 
tion in almost similar terms. He understood the Lanarkshire 
miners were only too anxious to get a longer working day. The 
matter was very important for Dundee. What they considered a 
safe stock was gooo tons ; but at present they had only 4000 tons. 
It was erroneous to say there was a sufficient supply of coal avail- 
able. The Committee agreed to the sending of a deputation if 
necessary. 


In connection with the scheme for the formation of a national 
dyeware undertaking, it was mentioned last week [ante, p. 184) 
that the Committee already appointed by the users of dyes would 
be enlarged, and would proceed to prepare a scheme on a modi- 
fied financial scale. The members of the enlarged Committee 
are: Sir A. F. Firth, Sir Frank Hollins, Sir Mark Oldroyd, Mr. 
H. V. Christie, Mr. J. Clarkson, Mr. Charles Diamond, Mr. Ken- 
neth Lee, Mr. G. Marchetti, and Mr. R. D. Pullar. The Com- 
mittee met last Wednesday and Thursday at the offices of the 
Board and Trade, and eventually came to a unanimous decision 
in favour of the adoption of a modified scheme which, it is 
believed, will provide for rapid and effective action to meet the 
present emergency on lines acceptable to the various interests 
concerned, while being capable of future development into a 
more comprehensive scheme as and when opportunity permits. 
The approval of the Treasury for the revised financial arrange- 
ments has been obtained. Consultations have resulted in new 
proposals being put forward unanimously; and these were indi- 
cated at the end of last week by the Board of Trade, whose an- 
nouncement will be found in the news columns of this issue. 


The effect of the war on gas consumption in Germany has 
already been stated in the “ JournAL ” in so far as the month of 
August was concerned. In that month the gas consumed from 
647 German gas-works showed a decrease of 4°4 per cent. as 
compared with August, 1913. Statistics for the months of Sep- 
tember and October have now been published by the Central Gas 
Publicity Bureau. They show that the consumption from 604 
works in September was 10'7 per cent. less than from the same 
works in September, 1913; and the consumption from 595 works 
in October was 11°1 per cent. less than from the same works in 
October, 1913. The number of consumers using both ordinary 
and prepayment meters continued, however, to increase. The 


increase in the number of ordinary meters, as compared with the 
corresponding months of 1913, was 4°9 per cent. in September 
and 42 per cent. in October ; and the corresponding increases in 
prepayment meters were 18'2 and 14°7 per cent. respectively. 
Doubtless, a considerable proportion of the increase in the num- 
ber of consumers is due to the efforts which have been made in 
Germany to induce all who have access to town gas supplies to 
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use gas in place of petroleum, in order that the small supplies of 
petroleum available may be at the disposal of rural households. 


Following up the announcement of the Treasury [ante, p. 184] 
that, “ until further notice, they feel it imperative, in the national 
interest, that fresh issues of capital shall be approved by the 
Treasury before they are made,” the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has appointed a Committee to consider and advise upon applica- 
tions received by the Treasury for approval of fresh issues. This 
Committee beld their first meeting last Wednesday ; and, with the 
publication of the names of the members, it is safe to say that 
their deliberations will be regarded with a considerable amount 
of confidence by financial interests. The Chairman is Viscount 
St. Aldwyn; the other members being Lord Cunliffe (Governor 
of the Bank of England), Sir Frederick G. Banbury, Bart., M.P., 
the Right Hon. Sir Thomas P. Whittaker, M.P., and Mr. G. 
Stapylton Barnes, C.B. (of the Board of Trade). The Secretary 
is Mr. Basil P. Blackett, C.B. (of the Treasury). 


A report of the General Purposes Committee of the Birming- 
ham City Council has been issued, which deals with the allow- 
ances to certain officials and seasonal gas-works employees who 
are serving with the Colours. Having had referred to them any 
cases which appeared to require exceptional treatment, they re- 
port that they have had before them several instances of Cor- 
poration officials who, by reason of previous training, or the pos- 
session of special qualifications, had obtained Commissions. It 
was stated that officers had necessarily to incur certain expenses, 
which seriously reduced the amount left for the support of their 
wives and families. The Committee sought information on the 
subject from several Commanding Officers, who all agreed that 
this statement was correct; and the Committee came to the con- 
clusion that, while these expenses varied according to circum- 
stances over which the officer had no control, they might be safely 
averaged at £1 a week. They therefore passed the following re- 
solution, which has been communicated to all the departments 
of the Corporation: “ That, having regard to such expenses, the 
Government pay of officials accepting Commissions in H.M. 
Forces be reckoned, for the purpose of the Council resolution, as 
£52 per annum less than the actual pay, and that the amount to 
be paid to such officials be the difference between such reduced 
pay and the salary payable by the Corporation—this resolution to 
be retrospective.” 


The General Purposes Committee have also considered the case 
of those employees who are engaged by the Birmingham Gas De- 
partment and other Departments for a part of the year only, but 
who, being engaged year after year, may be said to be regularly 
employed; and they resolved that such men should be treated as 
ordinary workmen—this resolution also to be retrospective. They 
are of opinion that all men who enter the employment of the Cor- 
poration during the continuance of- the war, to fill the places of 
those who have enlisted, should be told that they are engaged as 
temporary workmen only, and will not be entitled to any payment 
from the Corporation in the event of their enlisting ; and they re- 
commend that the Council should pass a resolution to this effect. 
They also recommend that, where any Corporation employees in 
the Forces die during the war, their dependants (if any) should 
—— - Corporation allowance fora period of six months after 
the death. 


Sir Joseph Bellamy (the Chairman of the Plymouth and Stone- 
house Gas Company), speaking at the annual meeting of the 
Port of Plymouth Chamber of Commerce last Thursday, referred 
to the efforts which the Chamber and certain employers of 
labour made in the early part of last year to increase the number 
of the Territorial Force. Many employers responded with gene- 
rosity. One undertaking in the town had such a number joining 
the Colours that the additional payment they would need to make 
would cost them if the war lasted twelve months f1000. Sir 
Joseph’s reference was no doubt to the Gas Company, who have 
over 60 men serving the country. As he rightly said, for a town 
of the size of Plymouth this is a very handsome reply, and 
shows that patriotism still counts for something with its people— 
those in the Gas Company’s employ, at all events. 


Mr. Norman Stewart Dougall, only son of Mr. J. Stewart Dou- 
gall, Engineer and Manager of the Boston (Lincs.) Gas Company, 
has been commissioned as Second-Lieutenant in the 7th Lincoln- 
shire Regiment. Mr. Dougall is leaving Malvern College -speci- 
ally to take up his duties, and is to report himself at Oxford for in- 
structions before proceeding to join his unit at Bovington Camp, 
near Wareham, Dorset. 


At the meeting of the Stoke Newington Borough Council last 
week, Mr. Matthews drew attention to an account of £400 recom- 
mended for payment to the Gas Light and Coke Company, for 
supply to public lamps, &c. Not nearly so much gas, he said, 
was being used; and he wished to know whether any arrange- 
ment had been made with the Company for a reduction in the 
charges. Mr. Price (the Chairman of the Finance Committee) 
replying said that no arrangement had been made; but they were 
satisfied that the sum retained after paying the amount of £400 
was as much as the Council poe reasonably expect to be 
allowed. The Wandsworth Highways Committee have had 
under consideration the question of obtaining allowances from 





the gas companies in respect of the diminished lighting of the 
streets of the borough during the Christmas quarter. Allow- 
ances have been arranged with the Brentford Gas Company and 
the Gas Light and Coke Company ; and the Committee are now 
in communication with the South Metropolitan Gas Company and 
the Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom Gas Company, with a 
view to obtaining allowances from them. The Committee esti- 
mate that the total allowance for the quarter will probably 
amount to £1300. The South Metropolitan Gas Company have 
agreed to a deduction of £520 off their account with the South- 
wark Borough Council for street lighting for the past quarter. 
Negotiations are in progress between the Council and the Gas 
Light and Coke Company for a similar rebate in respect of the 
lamps under that Company’s control. The Borough Engineer of 
Woolwich has been in negotiation with the lighting authorities 
to obtain a rebate on the December quarter’s accounts. From 
both the South Metropolitan Gas Company and the Gas Light 
and Coke Company he has obtained an allowance. 


The recent airship raid on the East Coast has been followed by 
many further lighting restrictions in different parts of the country. 
In addition to notifications referred to last week, the street light- 
ing of Grimsby and Hull has, it is reported, been discontinued. 
With regard to Leeds, the lighting of the main streets has, for the 
first time since the beginning of the war, been appreciably dimin- 
ished. The restrictions were applicable chiefly to shops and to 
tramcars. Littlehampton is another place where the lights have 
been greatly reduced ; and when the shops are closed, the place 
is in complete darkness. An order has been issued at Ipswich 
which, among other things, states that “the intensity of the in- 
side lighting of shop-fronts shall be reduced from 6 p.m. so that 
no bright light is shed outside.” A preliminary conference was 
held last week at the Manchester Town Hall, to discuss the pre- 
cautions to be taken. An opinion was expressed in favour of the 
complete stoppage of the lighting of the huge illuminated signs 
over theatres, picture-houses, and newspaper offices, and also of 
some high advertising signs, as well as of buildings with glass 
roofs. The suggestion was made that all the street-lamps should 
have an opaque top covering, and that lights on tramcars should 
be treated in a similar fashion and be reduced in number. At 
the close of the meeting, it was stated that arrangements were 
being made for a conference on the subject at an early date be- 
tween the municipal authorities in Lancashire and Cheshire and 
General Sir W. H. Mackinnon, the Military Officer at Chester in 
charge of the North-Western District. At Harrogate, on the other 
hand, Mr. J. S. Rowntree (the Chairman of the Wells and Baths 
Committee) has stated that, “at the present rate of insurance, and 
in view of the great oddsin our favour, I would not agree to any re- 
strictions in the lighting. It is far better for us to show a good 
front, instead of displaying nervousness about therisks.” Again, 
Alderman Houfe (the Chairman of the Kursaal Committee) said: 
“ From the point of view of getting visitors, I contend strongly 
that restrictions in lighting would jeopardize our prospects.” 


The Lighting, &c., Committee of Birmingham report that, in 
accordance with a Home Office Order under the Defence of the 
Realm Act, 1914, all public street-lamps have to be obscured so 
as to cut off direct light from the lamp in all directions above the 
horizontal. This is being done by painting the tops and by hang- 
ing tin plates inside the lamps. The work is being proceeded 
with as speedily as possible. As already recorded, a reduction of 
lighting is being made in the suburbs by discontinuing the use of 
every third lamp, excepting at street-corners and special places. 
This will obviate the obscuring of about 4000 lamps. 

The Watch Committee of the West Bromwich Corporation, in 
a report issued on Saturday, state that they have had under con- 
sideration the question of the safety of the public against attacks 
by enemy airships or aéroplanes; and in order to mitigate any 
possible danger from aérial attacks at night, they recommend the 
Town Council to order that the public lighting of the main streets 
be reduced, and that tradesmen and shopkeepers be requested to 
reduce the lights in their windows. The Watch Committee of 
the Smethwick Corporation have instructed the police to request 
proprietors of picture houses, &c., to reduce their outside lighting 
until further notice, as a precaution against Zeppelin and other 
aircraft raids. 





At a meeting of the Edmonton District Council last week, the 
Works Committee reported that a letter had been received from 
the Tottenham District Light, Heat, and Power Company stating 
that, after full consideration, the Directors did not see their way 
to make any reduction in the amount chargeable under their con- 
tract with the Council because of the reduced lighting. The 
Finance Committee, who met subsequently, however, announced 
that there had been an interview between the Engineers of the 
Company and the Council, and, as a result of a suggestion by the 
former, {105 had been deducted from the Company’s account in 
respect of the period during which street lamps were not lighted. 


At a meeting of the Balham and Tooting Traders’ Association 
last Friday, the Chairman (Mr. Henry F. Cusden) reported the 
result of an interview a deputation from the Association had had 
that afternoon with Mr. Stokes, the Chief Inspector of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, with reference to the charges made 
by the Company for the rent and maintenance of outside high- 
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pressure lamps during the time that they could not be used owing 
to the restricted lighting order. Mr. Stokes had confirmed his 
revious decision that the Christmas accounts as presented should 
oe settled, but that the Company would be prepared to receive 
half the previous charges made for the March quarter in con- 
nection with the high-pressure lamps, and, if possible, further con- 
cessions would be made so long as the Government order remained 
in force. Mr. Stokes added that 17 per cent. of the traders of 
South London had already paid their accounts without any com- 
ment. The Association had gone to a lot of trouble, and he (the 
Chairman) on behalf of the Committee felt that the results were 
satisfactory. Mr. W. Rabson opposed the acceptance of the con- 
cession, and proposed that a meeting of South London traders 
be called to consider the whole question. Mr. T. B. Ball said 
the Clapham Junction Association had taken legal opinion on the 
matter, and were advised that the charge was legitimate. Mr. 
Rabson maintained that the charges were illegal. Mr. E. Thomas 
oe mag that the Association accept the proposals made by Mr. 
Stokes. Only four members voted in favour of Mr. Rabson’s 
resolution, while five voted against it; the remaining members 
declining to vote. The Association decided to accept the terms 
offered by Mr. Stokes on behalf of the Company ; leaving indi- 
vidual members free to take what course of action they chose. 








British and German Refractory Materials. 


In the course of an article on “ Refractory Materials and the 
War,” in the current number of the “ Journal of the Royal Society 
of Arts,” Dr. A. B. Searle says : “ Retorts for the manufacture of 
coal gas cannot now be imported from Germany, so that gas en- 
gineers are compelled to use the home-made products. There is 
much divergence of opinion as to the relative values of British 
and German retorts; and it has not been unusual to find German 
engineers importing British retorts, while some British engineers 
have preferred to purchase German ones. Here again British 
manufacturers are trying to meet the demands as far as they are 
able to do so. The chief difference between British and German 
refractory materials may be traced to the difference in the owner- 
ship and management of the firms. In this country refractory 
materials are chiefly made by men who have worked themselves 
up from a small beginning, or the descendants of such men; their 
chief characteristic being that of a workman whose knowledge and 
experience have been gained almost entirely in the workshop, and 
whose theoretical knowledge—whether of chemistry, physics, or 
mechanics—is almost negligible. The German manufacturers of 
refractory materials, on the contrary, have almost invariably had 
a sound training in chemistry and engineering. They approach 
the manufacture from an entirely different point of view—viz., 
that of the user turned manufacturer. Consequently they are 
more impressed with the needs of the user, while the British 
manufacturer is chiefly impressed with the difficulties of manu- 
facture and the limitations imposed by his material. If once this 
bias could be overcome—and the only remedy is the better edu- 
cation of the manufacturers—there is no question that better re- 
fractory goods can be made in Great Britain than can be obtained 
from the Continent for the same price.” 





Manchester and District Junior Gas Association.—The third 
of the series of lectures arranged to be held in the Manchester 
University Chemistry Theatre will be given by Mr. W. A. Tookey 
on Saturday next—subject: “ Gas-Engines.” The lecture will 
be followed by a discussion on “ Naphthalene Stoppages.” 


London and Southern District Junior Association.—A visit will 
be paid by members next Saturday afternoon to the works at 
Waddon of the Croydon Gas Company. On the 19th inst. there 
will be a business meeting at the Westminster Technical Insti- 
tute, when Mr. W. R. Twigg, of the Davis Gas-Stove Company, 
will read a paper dealing with the design and testing of gas-fires, 
and the question of heating by them. 


_ Photometric Work at the Reichsanstalt.—The report recently 
issued of the Imperial Physical Technical Institute (Reichsan- 
stalt) at Charlottenburg for the year 1913 records that 85 Hefner 
lamps were examined and certified there during the year, as well 
as a large number of electric photometric standard lamps. The 
research work carried out at the Institute included determinations 
of the specific heat at low temperatures of methane, acetylene, 
ethylene, ether, and argon, and of the specific heat of gases at 
high pressures. Investigations were continued and extended on 
the laws of radiation, and on Bauer and Kurlbaum’s constants 
for Stephan’s and Wien’s law. 


Reports of Gas Associations for 1914.—As announced in another 
part of the “Journat,” this work is now ready. The volume 
contains the collected reports, as given in our columns, of the 
proceedings at the meetings of the various District Gas Associa- 
tions held in the past year. The technical matter occupies fewer 
pages than in the preceding volume (421 against 474), owing to 
the second half-yearly meetings of three of the Associations not 
being held on account of the European War. The papers are 
illustrated by 37 figures and a number of diagrams. Reference 
to any subject is facilitated by an index; and at the end of the 
book are given lists of the officers and members of the Associa- 
tions. The volume, which is the thirty-second of the series, will 


form a useful companion to the “ Transactions” of the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers, 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. P. ParrisH has been appointed Manager of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company’s acid and ammonia works at East 
Greenwich. 


Mr. T. N. Ritson,the Engineer and Manager of the Chichester 
Gas Company, was married last Wednesday to Miss Nancy 
Hammond, daughter of Mr. John Hammond, of Eastbourne. 


The position of Deputy-Chairman of the Commercial Gas 
Company rendered vacant by the death of Mr. Walter Hunter has 
been filled by the appointment of Mr. H. E. Jones, M.Inst.C.E., 
who has had a lifelong association with the Company. 


The Directors of the Cardiff Gaslight and Coke Company 
have elected Mr. Cuartes E. Dovey, J.P.,the Deputy-Chairman, 
as Chairman, in place of the late Colonel H. Oakden Fisher. 
Mr. W. Morcan Lewis has been made Deputy-Chairman. 


Mr. Husert T. Batvey, of the firm of Messrs. Stephenson 
Clarke and Co. (who is well known to many of our readers as a 
P.M. of the Evening Star Lodge, No. 1719), was last week elected 
a Director of the Great Eastern Railway Company in the place 
of the late Mr. J. F. S. Gooday. 


Mr. C. F. Kent, who for thirteen years has held the position 
of Engineer and Manager of the Woburn Gas Company, has re- 
linquished it to take an appointment at Outhwaite. During his 
connection with the Company the output of gas has more than 
doubled, and extensive improvements have been made in the 
works and plant. One of these is the provision of a new holder, 
of which Mr. Kent will just see the completion. 


Mr. Tuomas F, Canninc, who has occupied the position of 
Assistant-Manager of the Ilford Gas Company for the past seven 
years, and is about to take up his duties as Engineer and Manager 
of the Weymouth Gas Company, was met last Friday evening by 
the Chairman of the Company, who, on behalf of the Directors, 
presented him with a silver tea-tray, suitably inscribed, and con- 
veyed the thanks of the Board for his past services and their 
wishes for a successful future. On the same evening, Mr. Can- 
ning was the recipient of a gold watch-chain and seal from the 
Company’s staff. The presentation was made by Mr. W. B. 
Farquhar, the Engineer and Manager, who referred in brief terms 
to the good fellowship which had existed between Mr. Canning 
and the staff. While regretting that they were losing him, they 
were very pleased to hear of his success, and wished him every 
prosperity and the best of health in his new home. They hoped 
he would be long spared to wear the token of regard which was 
being presented to him. Mr. Canning, in responding, said he was 
sorry to leave, and felt deeply indebted to the staff for the good- 
will and kindness shown to him, not only on this occasion, but 
during the whole of the time he had been with the Company. 





— 





OBITUARY. 


The death occurred on the 23rd ult., at the age of sixty-two, of 
Mr. CHARLES CRANFIELD, one of the Directors, and till lately 
Chairman, of the Witham Gas Company. Deceased was a mem- 
ber of the Urban Council for twenty years in succession, and 
retired last year after occupying the vice-chair for three years. 


The death occurred last Thursday, at the age of eighty-five, of 
Alderman NATHANIEL BrapLey. Deceased entered the Man- 
chester City Council in 1894. Four years previously, however, 
he was appointed a Justice of the Peace, and, as a member of the 
Justices’ Committee, he endeavoured to institute an efficient and 
uniform system of testing gas-meters. 


The death, in action, at Lodz, on Nov. 24 last, is reported of 
Dr. HERMANN Mannes, of Weimar, near Hamburg. Deceased 
who had reached the age of 32, obtained his doctorate at Han- 
over for a thesis on the “ Calculation of the Sizes of Distributing 
Mains.” His professional work had been chiefly in connection 
with schemes of water supply and sewage disposal. 


The proceedings at the meeting of the Stoke-upon-Trent Town 
Council last Thursday were interrupted by a tragic occurrence. 
Alderman FREDERICK GEEN, the ex-Mayor and Deputy-Mayor, 
was addressing the Council, when he was seized with illness, and 
was removed to an ante-room of the chamber, where he died a few 
moments later. Alderman Geen was first elected a member of the 
old Stoke Council in 1891, and was Chairman of the Gas and 
Finance Committees. He advocated the reconstruction of the 


gas-works, rather than the building of new ones; and his policy 
was Carried out. 








Under the heading “ Chemical Industry ” in the review of the 
past year contained in the Engineering Supplement to “ The 
Times” last Friday, the following statement appeared: “ There 
is a great scarcity, as is well known, of very many aniline colours, 
and of some colours in particular. For instance, as regards cer- 


tain shades of alkali-resisting blues for printing inks, the immediate 
need is critical; and an immense amount of money is to be made 
by those who can produce them here quickly. A plant for the 
production of colouring matters of this kind has been erected by 
the Gas Light and Coke Company at their Beckton works, where 
also it is intended to undertake the manufacture of several of the 
intermediate products hitherto imported from Germany.” 
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ABADY’S COMPILATION OF GAS, ELECTRICITY, 
AND WATER LEGISLATION.* 





A BooK difficult to review is one which Mr. Jacques Abady has 
compiled and noted, and in which he has brought together and 


compared the provisions contained in the Model Bills, in Special and 
Municipal Acts, and in Provisional Orders, dealing with the three 
industries of gas, electricity, and water supply, during the past 
five sessions—that is to say, from 1910 to 1914. The difficulty 
lies in the fact that any substantial adverse criticism of the 
contents of the book would be directed to the Legislature’s 
work, and not to that of the compiler; while the commendation 
would have to be shared between the Legislature and the com- 
piler—the former for all that is excellent in the subject-matter, 
and the latter for the remarkable amount of industry, patience, 
and capacity that he has exercised in bringing together so much 
that is highly valuable within the covers of the book. Knowing 
something as to the many thousands of pages of printed matter 
that Mr. Abady must have waded through, the careful compari- 
son work that has been entailed in a vast and yet minute explora- 
tion to discover variations of clauses from the models, and isolated 
special clauses, and the amount of note-taking that has been in- 
volved, the book tells the reviewer, as plainly as it can do without 
specific statement, that few people will envy Mr. Abady the con- 
ception and performance which give us a new book of reference 
and study in connection with the statutory control, privileges, and 
obligations associated with gas, electricity, and water supply. A 
book of this sort, to the best of our knowledge, has never been 
attempted before; and it may be taken for granted that all coun- 
sel, parliamentary agents, solicitors, companies, local authorities, 
consultants, and those who have any lot or part in the promotion 
of or opposition to Private Bills or Provisional Orders affecting 
the three industries will take prompt steps to have this book 
immediately at hand for consultation and inquiry. A book 
of the kind would often have saved the reviewer much time and 
labour in hunting up precedents; and it will be in this connec- 
tion of immense use to promoters in deciding upon a scheme for 
any Bill which they may be contemplating, and in aiding them 
to supply any deficiencies that there may be in their existing 
statutory rights and authorization. The hope may be expressed, 
with the assurance that it will be endorsed, that Mr. Abady will 
find his book so largely acceptable, and thus have his industry 
rewarded by the knowledge that his labour has been of value, 
that from time to time he will issue a supplement to bring the 
usefulness of the volume up-to-date, and thus supply a continuous 
record from 1g1o. 

To those engaged in the gas industry, and to those concerned 
with the legislation controlling its operations, the book will be 
particularly valuable. The five years from the parliamentary 
provisions of which the compilation has been made constitute a 
period of the weightiest importance to the future of the industry; 
and the legislation of that period, piecemeal though it be in its 
new aspects, portrays largely the beneficial change that has taken 
place in the industry, and has enlarged its horizon of service to the 
community and to its manufactures and trade. This is seen in 
the passing of the illuminating power standard and the establish- 
ing of the calorific power one; it is seen in the higher distribution 
pressures that are gradually being insisted upon; it is seen even 
in the jealousies of industries living upon the borders and utilizing 
the secondary products of the gas industry; it is seen in the 
changes in the control of the finances and general operations 
of gas undertakings ; it is seen in the high-pressure meter clauses, 
in the withdrawal of the restrictions regarding sulphur com- 
pounds other than sulphuretted hydrogen, and even in the powers 
permitting wires and other equipment to be fixed to private pre- 
mises, which tell of the central suspension of lamps for street 
lighting—it is all seen as the numerous clauses in the volume 
one after the other come under review. Several of them, as the 
pages of the book are turned, bring back to mind many a parlia- 
mentary tussle, and many a tense moment when waiting to see 
whether in a vital matter progress or obscurantism has carried 
conviction to a Committee ; and yet all the live history associated 
with them are concentrated in comparatively few lines of printed 
matter. But the few lines constitute the law. Mr. Abady shows 
us here the exact position by massing together the clauses passed 
in Gas, Electricity, and Water Acts and Orders in the past quin- 
quennium—the clauses asthey appear in the Model Gas and Water 
Bills and Model Electricity Order and all textual variations of 
these clauses, together with a large miscellaneous collection of 
provisions which local, special, or changing circumstances have 
called for as a matter of necessity or propriety ; and he quotes 
under each clause (when dealing with the special measures as 
Passed) the Acts or Orders in which the clauses and their 
variants appear. By the aid of the copious index, one can lay 
hands immediately on the subjects required, the variations in 
Particular powers, and the measures, with so to speak chapter 
and verse, in which one or the other is to be found. This is 
especially valuable, both on account ot the suggestiveness and the 





* “Clauses and Precedents in Electricity, Gas, and Water Legislation : 
Being a Comparison of the Provisions contained in the Model Bills, in 
Special and Municipal Acts, and in Provisional Orders, 1910 to 1914, relating 
to these Public Services.’? Compiled and noted by Jacques Abady, of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. London: Walter King. Price 15s. net. 





ready availability of precedent; and in providing this Mr. Abady 

has done for all what each one concerned in these matters should 

. he _ not already done so) have systematically performed for 
imself. 

In his “Introduction,” the compiler states the scope of the 
book, as already indicated here ; and he also sketches the plan he 
has followed in its preparation. In the first place, the “* Model 
Bills and Clauses” for the years included in the survey have been 
examined, and the relevant clauses as amended in 1914 are printed 
in full. Then the clauses in Acts or Orders which vary from, 
or are not found in, the Model Bills are set out. Some difficulty 
has been experienced in drawing the line as to which clauses are 
standard, and which must still be regarded as special; but, 
according to the compiler’s judgment, the latter are indicated by 
an asterisk. The special clauses are, he explains, those which 
have appeared in one or more Private Acts; but they must not be 
taken as having any established authority—their value depending 
largely on the manner of their origination. The standard and 
special clauses are arranged in the book in this wise: Electric 
Lighting Provisional Orders; Electricity (with Gas and Elec- 
tricity) Acts; Gas Acts and Orders; Water Acts and Orders. 
Reverting to the references in the “Introduction” to the Model 
Bills and Clauses, the compiler says that these “ include all the 
clauses as settled by the Lord Chairman’s Counsel, which must 
be included in every Local and Personal Act dealing with the 
subject-matter, and many of these model clauses have been settled 
in order to carry out the decision of Joint Committees of the two 
Houses of Parliament appointed to deal with questions of special 
difficulty.” What has happened in connection with the general 
gas powers clause and the residuals dealings authorization is an 
exception to the last statement; and as to the use of the term 
“must ” in the preceding phrase, the variations from the models 
in different sessions, and as found in the book, suggest that a 
qualification might have been inserted. 

The value of a work of this kind, comprising multitudinous sub- 
jects, is found in the completeness and comprehensiveness of its 
index. With a good index, the arrangement pursued by the com- 
piler does not matter much. In the front of Mr. Abady’s book, 
one gets a table of contents, which is sectionized, and under each 
section is the subject-matter with folio attached. Then we have, 
in alphabetical sequence, a list of the Acts and Orders examined, 
with page numbers of references. This list extends to nine pages. 
At the end of the book is the index, which, so far as it has been 
tested indiscriminately by the reviewer, has been found correct, 
and has enabled him to place hands on any clauses and textual 
variations which readily occurred to him for checking purposes. 
With the contents table and index, the book consists of some 392 
pages. Though, however, a good index largely puts out of court 
any criticism on the subject of arrangement, there are a few minor 
criticisms that can be made inthis regard. In the first place, Mr. 
Abady has chosen an alphabetical order for his title, putting 
electricity before gas, though the gas industry and gas legislation 
had a long start of the electrical industry, and therefore of its 
legislative authority—the legislation governing it, in fact, being 
based in no small degree on that passed for the gas .ndustry. We 
come to the reprint of the Model Bills and Clauses as amended in 
the past session. The heading is “‘ Model Bills—Electricity, Gas, 
and Water Clauses,” &c. But the actual arrangement that follows 
is “Gas Bill,” “‘ Water Bill,” and “ Miscellaneous,” the last of which 
embraces some electrical clauses. Then follow Electric Lighting 
Provisional Orders. The arrangement, we take it, is to give pre- 
cedence to Bills over Orders; but it does not conform with what 
the title leads a reader to expect. The model form of Electric 
Lighting Provisional Order, and the clauses of Electricity Orders 
and Acts take us up to p. 140. Succeeding are clauses of Acts 
which deal with both gas and electricity, of which Acts there are 
now quite a number; and these are treated in the same systematic 
manner. Then follow the extensive sections dealing respectively 
with gas clauses and water clauses. It would have been better 
if, instead of massing the model clauses in front of the book, they 
had prefaced their own particular section, or, alternatively, if the 
model clause (where one exists) had preceded the group of vari- 
ants in the later pages. As it is, when one comes to the varia- 
tions in clauses (no matter where they happen to occur), one has 
to turn back to the very beginning of the volume to see the exact 
wording and form of the model. It would not do to take the 
“Model Clauses” in every respect without making thorough 
search into the point as to whether anything had happened affect- 
ing any particular clause which would be more useful than the 
standard form to promoters. There is an outstanding example 
in the general powers clause on p. 6. On p. 16, we have the new 
model clause referring to the maintenance of gas-works and the 
conversion of residual products, the adoption of which would im- 
pose the one-third restriction on residuals oo powers, and 
cause the renunciation of the principle of freedom in dealing in 
secondary products for which the gas industry has so strenuously 
fought—and won the fight, but the fruits of complete victory have not 
found their way into the Model Clauses. It is true the variations 
that have been made in the model provision affecting this matter 
are set forth at once by the compiler; but they are variations 
made not to carry out the report of the Joint Committee, but to 
meet the desires of the chemical manufacturers, who did not 
prove their case for restriction before the Joint Committee. But 
the investigator of this matter does not come across further refer- 
ence to it until he arrives at p. 200; and then on p. 203 he finds 
set out the report and recommendations of the Joint Committee. 
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We should have liked to see a closer association of the model 
clause and of the recommendations of the Joint Committee, so as 
to have brought into focus the exact position of the matter and 
the objections of the gas industry. It would have been preferable 
to have had it made a little more clear that the illuminating power 
clauses [quoted on pp. 22-23 from the 1913 model] are not neces- 
sary when calorific value clauses are inserted in Bills or Orders. 
The illuminating power provisions might, under the circumstance, 
have been given as a distinctive footnote. Then, in dealing with 
the clauses in Gas Acts and Orders, the history of what was done 
in this respect in the sessions of 1910-13 should have preceded, not 
succeeded, the full statement as to what happened in 1914—seeing 
that the latter hung upon the enactments in this regard of prior 
sessions. 

But these are only criticisms bearing upon the form, and not in 
any way affecting the intrinsic value, of the book. There is one 
further point against which promoters should guard themselves. 
There are a number of clauses that have been put into Acts by 
agreement. They are quoted in the volume; but some of them 
are not provisions that gas undertakings should agree to, even to 
avoid parliamentary contest. The fact that they appear in cer- 
tain Acts does not mean that they are compulsory on the demand 
of any authority, company, or person seeking protection. The 
pipe clauses, testing-places, pressures, and other matters might 
be quoted as examples. But those promoters who have the least 
doubt should not enter into any agreement whatever without con- 
sulting a firm of parliamentary agents fully au courant with these 
matters as affecting the industry. On the other hand, clauses are 
found in the book which have been little heard of, and have 
isolated embodiment in perhaps only one or two Acts, but would 
be valuable to many undertakings. To give an example. On 
pp. 238-239, there is found a clause (which ap s in the Liver- 
pool and Riddings Acts of last session) which indemnifies the Com- 
panies against injury arising from the neglect of road authorities 
to make good road surfaces. This bears upon the recent case in 
which the Commercial Gas Company were concerned, and which 
they unfortunately lost. It would perhaps, in connection with 
some of the clauses appearing in certain Acts, have been an 
advantage if the compiler had made a short statement as to the 
arguments pro et con (without committing himself by expressing any 
personal opinion on the merits of the arguments), as this might 
have saved from tripping up some of those who may be consult- 
ing the book. This, however, was evidently beyond the design of 
the work ; and Mr. Abady did not desire to make the book a sort 
of “ Michael and Will” in the matter of size. 

Just by way of illustration of the method of treatment of 
clauses, quotation may be made of two sections from the close 
upon 1000 included in the book : 


MINIMUM PRESSURE. 


*450.—The following variations from the minimum pressure pre- 
scribed in the Model Gas Clause No. 27 (para. 48) are to be noted :— 
(a) Six-tenths during day and eight-tenths during night. 
Middlesbrough Act rg10, s. 8. 
Margam Act IoIt, s. 24. 
Cudworth Order 1911, art. X. 
Bala Order 1912, art. XI. 
Harrington Order 1912, art. XI. 
Biddulph Order 1913, art. XI. 
(b) One inch. 
York Act 1912, s. 48 subsec. 5. 
Bournemouth Act 1913, s. 49. 
Leighton Buzzard Act 1914, s. 27. 
(c) Twelve-tenths. 
Edenbridge Act 1914, s. 62. 
Liverpool Act 1914, s. 37. 
(a) Fifteen-tenths. 
Skegness Act 1914, s. 65. 
(e) Two inches. 
Isle of Thanet Act 1914, s. 28. 


Power TO Suppty FITTINGS.—VARIATIONS OF MopEL CLavsE, 


*530.—A clause in the Model Bill para. 52 enables a gas company 
or local authority to provide gas-fittings. Sub-sections 2 and 4 of the 
Model Clause, q.v., regulate the proceedings of a local authority with 
reference to the sale or fitting of such fittings. The following local 
authorities have obtained power to supply fittings without the limi- 
tation contained in the aforesaid sub-sections. 

Middlesbrough Corporation Act 1910, s. 5. 
Middleton Corporation Act 1910, s. 35. 


Here the gas section of the work has been mainly dealt with; 
but it may be said, without going into detail, that the other sec- 
tions—electricity and water—are treated by the compiler with 
the same useful fullness. 

The review may end up with a reiteration of the opinion that Mr. 
Abady has accomplished a valuable piece of work, the pages con- 
stituting which will be “ well-thumbed ” in many offices, as well 
as in the Parliamentary Committee rooms prior to and during 
immediate and many succeeding sessions. 








Scottish Junior Gas Association (Eastern District).—The second 
quarterly meeting of the session will be held next Saturday at 
Dundee. Mr. Alexander Yuill has invited the members to inspect 
the new vertical retort installation at the gas-works; and as the 
time at disposal is limited, it has been decided to devote the after- 
noon to the inspection alone, 





THE GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 


Half-Yearly Report. 
Tue following is the report of the Directors of the Gas Light 
and Coke Company for the half year ended the 31st of December, 
which, with the accounts (some particulars from which are given 
below), will be presented at the ordinary general meeting on 
Friday. 


The accounts for the past half year show that, after providing 
for fixed charges and setting aside {10,000 towards the redemp- 
tion fund, there remains a profit balance of £230,892 4s. 1od. 
The amount brought forward from the previous half year being 
£535,314 1s. 4d., there is a total available balance of £766,206 
6s. 2d., out of which the Directors recommend the payment of a 
dividend on the ordinary stock at the rate of £4 13s. 4d. per cent. 
per annum, which will absorb £381,668 2s. 4d., and leave to be 
carried forward to the credit of the current half year £384,538 

s. 10d. 
; The sales of gas for the half year show a decrease of 4? per 
cent. on the quantity sold during the corresponding period of 1913. 
This result was brought about by the issue of police regulations 
for the earlier closing of licensed premises and the restriction of 
outdoor lighting under the Defence of the Realm Act. - 

In the early part of the past half year it became evident that 
the price of gas could not be maintained at 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic 
feet ; and the Directors therefore decided, with much regret, to 
increase the price to 2s. 8d. as from the date of recording the 
meter indices for the September quarter.. This increase of price 
involves an automatic decrease of dividend to the lower rate now 
recommended. 

There has been an increase during the past six months of 9533 
in the number of consumers, and of 30,427 in the number of gas- 
stoves sold and let on hire. 

The Bill promoted in the past session of Parliament dealing 
with the testing of the gas supplied by the Company received the 
Royal Assent on the 7th of August last. 

The proprietors will no doubt be interested to learn that nearly 
1700 employees have responded to the nation’s call, and are 
performing military duty in different parts of the country and 
abroad. 

The Court of Directors has been furnished by the several En- 
gineers of the Manufacturing and Distributing Departments with 
certificates that all the Company’s works and plant have been 
maintained in thorough efficiency. 


CorBET WooDALL, Governor. 
Horseferry Road, Westminster, S.W., Jan. 19, 1915. 





The Accounts. 
The accounts accompanying the report consist of the usual 
statements. 


The statement of capital (stock) sets forth that the total paid-up is 
£10,413,480 ; added on conversion, £12,832,955—total amount author- 
ized, £23,246,435. Deducting the amount redeemed, £226,995, the 
total amount of the Company’s existing capital powers is £23,019,440. 
The statement of loan capital stands thus: Total paid up, £3,186,660 ; 
added on conversion, £1,618,190 ; nissued, £750,o00o—total amount 
authorized, £5,554,850. 

The capital account shows receipts (with premiums, £1,688,957 
14s. 8d.) to the amount of £29,513,247 14s. 8d. The expenditure is 
shown in the following items :— 
Expenditure to June 30, 1914. 


at ee ee es ee « £14,906,282 14 3 
Expenditure during the half year to Dec. 31, 1914—viz., 




















Buildings and machinery in extensionofworks. £2,427 18 1 
New and additional mains and service-pipes. 19,776 4 9 
Do. do. meters . ci. + « « oes 2 
Do. do. stoves . + 41,240 4 8 
—————— 82,292 18 6 
£14,988,575 12 9 
By sale o. surplus land . « £43191 5 2 
» depreciation of plant ‘a 39305 I 2 
» depreciation of meters and stoves . 61,824 18 6 
108,321 4 10 
- £14,880,254 7 11 


Total expenditure . 


Nominal amount added on conversion. - 14,451,145 0 0 


£29,331,399 7 10 


Deduct amount of capital redeemed under Company's Act of 1903 . 226,995 0 O 








£29,104,404 7 II 
° 408,8. 


Balance of capital account. 08,843 6 9 








£29,513,247 14 8 

The total of the net revenue account is £984,823 15s. 4d., compared 

with £1,233,262 on Dec. 31, 1913. The balance applicable to the re- 

demption fund and to dividend on the ordinary stock is £776,206 

6s. 2d.; and the following statement shows how it is proposed to 
appropriate it :— 

















Dec., 1913. 
£710,552 .. Net balance fone from last account . . . £535314 1 4 
317,243 .. Netrevenue for the half year . : 240,892 4 10 
£1,027,795 . £776,206 6 2 
15,000 .. Contribution to redemption fund . + 10,000 0 90 
£1,012,795 ; £766,206 6 2 

(£4 17s. 4d. p.ct.) Dividend on the ordinary stock— 

£393,742 .. £4 138. 4d. per cent. per annum on £16,357,205. 381,668 2 4 
£614,053 .. Balance carried to next account . + £384,538 3 10 


The three statements relating to the reserve, special purposes, and 
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depreciation funds stood as follows on Dec. 31 : Reserve cap £ 73,593; Statement of Gas Made, Sold, &c. 
special purposes fund, £302,925; depreciation fund, {89,28 
The following is the revenue account :— Quantity Soxp. | 
Expenditure. Quantity Total Number 
ie Made. Public Lights Pe A Public 
December and Under Private Lights : Lamps. 
Half Year, ee ce d.| e =a Contracts (per Meter). | 
1913. Manufacture ot gas— (Estimated). 
£782,607 — including all expenses thereon 659,523 15 3 | 
46,376 Oil less value of oil tar} 100,847 5 3 Thousands. Thousands. Thousands. Thousands. | 
Coke and breeze used in the manufac- *13,813,324 378,985 12,348,056 12,895,929 44,768 
42,744 ane of of Engineer and of as a «| 44,845 4 4 - 
alaries O ngineers and other oiicers 
15,538 —'™= ee $14,525,698 479,353 12,887,400 13,532,525 | 45,645 
102,810 a ASS OTR SRA fg a i (ae ee a Se el ne ee = 
191590 te ant ae c ea 13,556 2 4 * Including 3,670,865,000 cubic feet of carburetted water gas. + Dec. half year, 1913. 
plant, materials and labour, less re- | BS ge 5 > : 
259,882 ceived for old materials, £5474 138. 11d.| 210,934 10 1 The remaining statement is the balance-sheet, which gives the value 
a mor <i en —————_ 136,801 19 1 | of the stores on hand at the close of the half year as follows: Coal, 
— = le oticers (in- ai £112,762 ; gas oil, £27,114 ; coke, £ 32,389; tar and ammoniacal liquor 
sal Repair and malatenanos 6 of mains and and products, £136,056; and sundries, £357,008. The figures this 
etic service-pipes, &c + +] 93,328 9 2 time last year were: Coal, £223,956; gas oil, £32,935 ; coke, £55,293; 
80,454 Repair and i of mete 88, 8 : : ‘ eas bay ae ae RY a 
105,9°9 pair and renewal o pry ers me : tar, ammoniacal liquor, and products, £137,728; sundries, £294,919. 
Gas-fittings, including lg fauto- | 
21,548 matic meter supplies) 16,231 9 3 6248 _— 
’ = a 302,407 7 4 
27,680 Hag nee—Nebing and repairing . 28,446 4 6 SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 
ents, rates, and taxes— | 
75153 Rents —— . 7,110 I 3 pe 
la uaa eas 5 The Directors’ Report and the Accounts. 
aye Company ¢ Auditors and ie“) MSs Tue following is the report of the Directors of the South Metro- 
alaries o enera anager, Secre- i i = 
ois eng Gee gd pet ‘align politan Gas Company for the six months ended the gist of Decem 
—_ Collectors and cashiers: we * 7 ber, which, with the accounts (an abstract of which appears 
yi ationery am rintin, +51 2 . . 
74571 General 2 area 4 — Pos 307 below), will be presented to the proprietors at the half-yearly 
54,499 11 1 : 
23,000 o-partnership, for the half pat ° 17,000 0 O meeting to-morrow week. 
os Pachamentary a : “aoe The result of the half-year’s working, after providing for pay- 
6,151 | Bad debts 6,076 o 3 | ment of the statutory dividend at the reduced rate of £5 4s. per 
wt fund for works on leasehold soo o o | cent. per annum, shows a deficiency of £25,546, to meet which 
Annuities to officers and workmen, in- the sum of £26,748 brought from the last account is available ; 
eas ae cee to officers’ super- aii leaving £1202 to be carried forward. The loss is not surprising 
i Allowances to employees on Active Service 7,124 3 9 | When the diminution of the hours of lighting and the reduction 
2,785 | Workmen's compensation account. . 201018 2 | of the amount of light permitted are considered. Climatic con- 
ie ‘sie under National 4317 2 2 | ditions, too, have been unfavourable to the extended use of gas 
Public officers-— ! ; for heating, though the large number of stoves fixed gave 
Z oF naaere hae Auditor 859 *! promise of a considerable increase of income from this source. 
oe eee = 1,425 6 3 | Under these circumstances, the falling-off in gas sales of 4°29 per 
es ea ar cent. compared with the corresponding half year cannot be con- 
“eee Balance carried to net revenue account wre 14 : sidered disappointing. A ‘ 
——_— — The price of residuals during the half year has been unsatis- 
£2,472,020 2,268,673 11 4 | factory. The markets for coke and ammonia, however, show 
= ——————— some signs of recovery; but tar has been affected owing to the 
Revenue. disturbance by the war of the shipment of pitch for briquette 
E making. 
inh The heat process for the removal of the bisulphide impurity has 
Half Year, £ sa| £  s.a, | been extended, and continues to give satisfaction. 
1913. | Sale of gas— Two Bills are being promoted in the coming parliamentary 
pee: se Tee 20 0 OE. Oe Shs Se. Bes aati es session in which proposals are being made to place upon the rate- 
“63,210 | Public lighting end under contracts. ‘ 50,484 5 8 payers of London the burden of providing for deficiencies arising 
“Fae 1,620,275 5 7 | out of the non-remunerative sale of electricity. London’s gas 
ge 95,357 12 10 | SUPPly has attained its present efficiency without aid from the 
70,039 | Rental of stoves ome Sa 7550810 5 | Yates, and the various electrical undertakings have been suf- 
__ 95,081 mt evel ritea ta th S519) 93,388 3 9 | ficiently long established to be run on their merits without being 
£362,309 | Coke, less for labour, &. . . . . 241492 9 © subsidized to meet competition. . ; 
re Basen, hes eas: cae. 4 By far the greatest anxiety of those responsible for the provi- 
r ar and tar products 1457 3 0 - 
Ammoniacal. liquor and suiphate of sion of the gas required by the Metropolis arises from the atti 
112,910 ammonia. . : 75,072 17 8 tude of the Government in regard to the freighting of coal from 
aay nay 398,045 4 © | the Northtothe Thames. Current contracts which were originally 
| made at 3s. per ton have been mutually increased to 5s., to cover 
£5,512 Bouts senalvabie . aaa is . 5,925 9 9 | the reduced earning capacity of the steamers, higher wages, and 
ee FF Ee 173 5 ° | insurance for war risk. This figure leaves a handsome profit to 
£2,472,020 2,268,673 11 4 | the shipowner; but the Government has acquiesced in no less 
: than 13s. 6d. per ton being paid for the use of interned steamers 
The following statements relate to the working :— chartered through their agents in lieu of those commandeered for 
8: Navy purposes. To place such a burden, amounting to about 
Statement of Coal, &c., Used. gd. per 1000 cubic feet of gas, upon the people of London, most 
Sen Les of whom belong to the poorer classes, is unfair in the extreme. 
. The one bright spot in the half year just closed has been the 
eneitinities at ai on iy ———" Pro - gen alacrity with which a large proportion of the Company’s em- 
1914. _| Half Year. | | Half Year. Half Year.| 1914. ployees have responded to the call of the country, and the willing- 
ness with which those left behind are performing the duties of the 
Cumin Boy ol 724,392 | Ps ap a Rel absent ones. Thirty-two per cent. of the staff and 22 per cent. of 
ia 8,587 | ‘7 8,416 workmen—a total of 1470 men—are serving in His Majesty’s 
orces. 
Total . . 232,764 | 724,392 | 816,652" | 1665 138,839 Two Directors (Mr. John Ewart and Mr. John Mews) and one 














* In addition to this quantity of coal, 8,304,525 gallons of oil were used 


during the half year. 


Statement of Residual Products. 














In Store Made Used Sold | In Store, 
Description. June 30,; During | During | During | Dec. 31, 

r914._ Half Year. Half Year.|Half Year. | 1914. 
Coke—tons . . . . «| 114,705) 503, 992! 102,584] 454,419 61,694 
3reeze—tons . 6,750, 102,387) 13,718) 78,255 17,164 
Tar, from coal only—galls. 1,049,092! 8,576,786) 7,286,523) 381,601 | 1,957,754 
Ammoniacal liquor—butts 23,670 242,639) 243,633 “ 22,676 








Auditor (Mr. Chas. Mortimer) retire by rotation. They are eligible, 
and offer themselves for re-election. 


CHARLES CARPENTER, Chairman. 
709, Old Kent Road, S.E., Jan. 27, 1915. 


The Accounts. 


The following are the principal portions of the accounts accompanying 
the preceding report. 


The first two statements relate, as usual, to the stock and loan 
capital. The former sets forth that the standard rate of 4 per cent. is 
payable on £6,011,224 and £418,671 (Act of 1901) of stock ; while the 
latter shows that the loan capital, the rate of interest on which is 3 per 
cent., amounts to £1,798,994 and £96,451 (Act of 1901). The third 
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statement is the capital account. It stands as follows: Amount re- 
ceived, £5,328,820; nominal amount added by conversion (less 
—— £2,996,520—total, £8,325,340. The items of expenditure 
are as follows :— 

Capital account to June 30, 1914 


SS oo ee Se ee £5,100,142 13 10 
Expenditure during half year to Dec. 31, 1914—Viz. : 








New buildings and machinery . - « «+ £6,491 0 0 
New and additional mains and services . 2,639 16 2 
New and additional meters. . . . 4,060 I 4 
New and additional stoves . 7,107 14 7 
a 20,298 12 I 
Total <a . £5,120,441 5 11 
mee. . 208,378 14 1 
£5,328,820 0 oO 
Nominal amount added by conversion, less premium . + 2,996,520 0 O 
BS ew 6S » £8,325,340 0 0 
The following is the revenue account :— 
Expenditure. 
Manufacture of gas— 
Coal into store, including £3346 2s. 3d. for London 
Portandtonnagedues. ...... - £403573 3 4 
eM ee a en og tae! 1 gt 17,837 13 10 
Salaries of Engineer and Officers at works . . . 18,688 16 6 
Wages (carbonizing) LS SE ae eee 49,367 5 5 
Repairs and maintenance of works and plant, less 
5889 12s. 6d. received for old materials . . . 107,307 16 4 
: ————_ £596.774 15 5 
Co-partnership . 20,000 0 O 
Distribution of gas— 
Repair, maintenance, and renewal of mains and 
Service-pipes . . . . . » « » «© » © « £37,613 19 1 
Salaries and wages of officers, including rental 
en at se Sa Ss : = So 8S 21,441 2 2 
Repair and renewal of meters 31,108 5 10 
Repair and renewal of stoves 35.432 19 3 
Repair and renewal of gas-fittings . fee 28,444 II 10 
———-_154,040 18 2 
Public lamps, labour and materials £15,306 7s. 9d., 
less £14,206 16s. 6d. received forthesame . . 1,099 II 3 
Rents, rates, and taxes— 
Rents payable . . . . £1,463 14 1 
Rates and taxes . . 57,797 8 8 
——_ 59,261 2 9 
Management— 
OME. 64 « » 5 6 2 * £2,856 6 3 
Salaries of ay. Accountant, and clerks . eee 3 2 
ies < 5 6. & ~ 5 5,381 12 0 
Collectors { Slot aeler Ss te 11,702 16 8 
Stationery and printing 4,35t 2 0 
RS, ok: hh a) a. eo a. wy 8 11,579 15 2 
CompemyeAmaeers . . 2. 1 wk lk lk II2 10 0 
7 39,784 5 3 
Miscellaneous— 
Lawcharges. .. . 577 0 2 
Parliamentary charges 200 0 O 
nS oc & os s&s es se we ef 1,539 7 11 
Stolen from 1004 slot meters broken open . . . 273 111 
Superannuation, sick, and accident funds 6,356 15 11 
National Insurance Actcharges_ . : 1,067 15 5 
Gas Referees and Official Auditor . 35t 13 3 
Leasehold renewal fund . R 5co 0 O 
Employees’ Reservists fund 3,207 18 3 
Total expenditure £885,634 5 8 
Balance carried to net revenue account . 179,985 10 11 


é £1,065,619 16 7 
Receipts. 
Sale of gas— 


Michaelmas, at 2s. 2d. per r000 feet . . « £276,647 12 4 


Christmas, at 2s. 4d. per 1000 feet . 408,304 8 I0 
£684,952 I 2 
SR ek Swe ww 14,517 8 6 
. £699,469 9 8 
Company's meters at rent: Ordinary, 95,435; slot, 
es 66. ) + 6 6 6s © 6 + 8 & « ewe ae oO 
Company's stoves at rent: Ordinary, 83,927; slot, 
De s 5 6 ss 6S eae 38,648 1 6 
Gas-fittings eer oe ‘ 46,077 11 6 
_—————_s_ 127,250 8 Oo 
Residual products— 
Coke, less labour and cartage £151,089 5 2 
Breeze, Pe - . 280 6 8 
Tar and tar products, less labour 29,€90 8 11 
Sulphate ofammonia ,,_,, 56,258 9 2 
237,318 g 11 
Rents receivable 1,524 19 0 
Transfer fees 56 10 0 


Total receipts . aye ee te £1,065,619 16 7 
Total amount paid in salaries for half year, £45,598 17s. 4d. 
wages ” 298,752 18s. 1d, 


The net revenue account shows a sum of’ £168,379 applicable to 
dividend on the ordinary stock. 

The balances of the reserve, renewal, and insurance funds stood as 
follows on Dec. 31 last: Reserve fund, £199,901; renewal fund, 
£25,546; insurance fund, £21,075. 


The following tables relate to working :— 
Statement of Coal. 














In Store Received | Carbonized Used In Store 
June 30, During Durin During Dec. 31, 
IgI4. Half Year. Half Year. Half Year. 1914. 
Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons. 
181,056 555,218 | 545,476 961 189,837 
Statement of Gas Made, Sold, &c. 
; Quantity Sop. Total | Number 
Quantity eS ae Quantity | of a 
Made. Acpounted for. | Public 
Public Lights | Private Lights | Lamps. 
(estimated). (per Meter). | 
Thousands, Thousands. Thousands, Thousands. | 
6,880,774 156,202 6,191,406 6,427,651 | 24,822 

















Statement of Residual Products. 














In Store; Made — om ~ Store 

Description. une 30,/} Durin, uring uring ec. 31, 
sieesidinal J me Half wae. Half Year.| Half Year.) 1914. 

Coke—tons . -| 105,746} 336,354 92,076| 297,819| 52,205 

Breeze—tons. . 36,718 53,506 31,061 24,797| 34,366 

Tar—gallons. . . . «| 422,719 | 5,190,065] 5,160,273 13,451] 439,060 

Ammoniacal liquor—butts| 8,112} 209,138] 205,140 ee 12,110 








The remaining statement is the balance-sheet, which gives the value 
of the stores in hand at the close of the half year as follows: Coal, 
£140,204; coke and breeze, £41,700; tar, ammonia, and products, 
£82,231; and sundry plant and stores, £345,831. The figures this 
time last year were: Coal, £135,691; coke and breeze, £46,824 ; tar, 
ammonia, and products, £93,658; and sundry plant and stores, 

,598. 
—= of £75,220, co-partnership bonuses and savings, has been 
deposited with the Company; and the total of the superannuation 
and guarantee funds is £72,760. The figures last year were £40,477 
and £68,771. 





COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY. 


Half-Yearly Report. 


Tue following is the report for the six months ended the 31st of 
December, which the Directors of the Commercial Gas Company 
will present at the half-yearly meeting on Thursday. 


The Directors submit the accounts for the half year ended 
Dec. 31, 1914. The revenue account shows a net profit for the 
half year of £46,208 2s. 7d., which, added to the balance of 
£79,569 9s. 4d. brought forward from the previous half year, pro- 
duces a net revenue balance of £125,777 11s. 11d. Deducting 
therefrom £8206 3s. 7d. for interest, there remains standing to the 
credit of the net revenue account a balance of £117,571 8s. 4d. 
available for dividend. The Directors recommend the payment 
of dividends thereout at the rates of £5 gs. 4d. per cent. per annum 
upon the 4 per cent. stock of the Company, and of £5 6s. 8d. 
per cent. per annum upon the 3} per cent. stock, both less income- 
tax. The balance of the net revenue will be carried forward to 
the next half year. ‘ 

The Directors announce, with much regret, the death of their 
esteemed colleague, Mr. Walter Hunter, who was for twenty 
years a Director of the Company, and fourteen years Deputy- 
Chairman of the Board. In conformity with the Acts of Parlia- 
ment regulating the Company, they have elected Mr. Thomas 
Fowell Victor Buxton to the seat on the Board thus vacated. 

Sir Frederick Green and Mr. H. E. Jones, two of the Directors, 
retire by rotation, and, being eligible, offer themselves for re- 
election. Mr. B. W. Ellis, one of the Auditors, will go out of 
office by rotation, and, being eligible, offers himself for re- 
election. WILLIAM GRAHAM BrapsuHaw, Chairman. 


Gas-Works, Stepney, Jan. 27, 1915. 


The Accounts. 


The accounts accompanying the report consist of the usual set of 
statements. They show that the paid-up stock on the 31st of December 
amounted to £996,405 ; that £1,076,875 had been added by conversion, 
making £2,073,280; and that £149,298 remained unissued out of the 
total authorized capital (including premiums) of £2,235,000. The total 
amount borrowed on the above-named date was £339,062 Ios., and 
£135,937 10s. was added by conversion; making a total of £475,000, 
and leaving £79,226 to be borrowed out of the £550,000 authorized. 
Capital account receipts amount, with premiums, to {2,606,065 4s. 5d. 
Theexpenditure stands at £1,447,844 12s. 6d., with a nominal amount 
of {1,212,812 tos. added by conversion—together, {2,660,657 2s. 6d. 
There is thusa balance of £54,591 18s. 1d. carried to the balance-sheet. 
Asum of £1624 was expended during the half year on new and addi- 
tional mains, services, stoves, &c. The reserve fund amounted at the 
close of the half year to £40,500, and the insurance fund to £34,324. 

The following is the revenue account :— 


Receipis. 
Sale of gas— 
Per meter (number in use, 113,894) at 2s. 4d. per 


soppe@ubicfest.. . . « «+ « « « © © « £209043 3 5 
Public lighting and under contracts . ... . £ 5,272 If 11 
£194,515 15 4 
Less discounts andallowances. . . » ». 1 . ie 17 10 
—_————._ £189,366 17 6 
Rental— 
Meters (24,183) . £2,887 211 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 12,400 II 3 
Prepayment meters and fittings (89,021)... . 18,379 2 2 
Maintenance of mantlesand fittings . . . . . 822 16 5 
: SS (8 32 9 
Residual products— 
Coke, less £3750 12s. 1d. for labour £31,045 7 6 
Breeze, less £835 3s. 10d. for labour 1,317 12 10 
BEG os es ce eet si Sis Sey S &. ..é: 6c 9,350 14 I 
Ammoniacal liquor and sulphate of ammonia 10,086 I 5 
51,799 15 10 
Miscellaneous receipts— 
Rent receivable . . £0 10 o 
Transfer fees. 2115 0 
22 § 0 








£275,678 11 1 


Total receipts . . ... » 
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Expenditure. 
Manufacture of gas— 
Coal and oil, including dues, carriage, unloading, 
eg 5 eh og £106,670 2 9 
Salaries of Engineer and officers at works 2,901 9 9 
Wages (carbonizing) a isa 10,670 4 5 
Purification, including labour Ce ae 1,149 10 8 
Repair and maintenance of works and plant, mate- 
rials and labour (less £263 19s. 7d. received for 
MEER rile) a) AD Ke ee fk 30,769 7 6 
: £152,1€0 15 1 
Profit sharing . 
Distribution of gas— ne 
Salaries and wages of officers (including rental 
clerks). . . ey os ae ae a ae ee 
Repair, maintenance, and renewal of mains and 
services, material and labour Sa te 8,564 1 1 
Repair and renewal of meters . 3,172 7 10 
99 $s pee » Stoves . Perks a a 10,872 16 4 
na “8 » »» Prepayment meters and 
‘ REE ha ce led da % 11,299 17 4 
Maintenance of mantles and fittings . 1,083 5 8 
: els i eo 40,316 6 2 
Public lamps—lighting and repairing. 2,763 5 2 
Rent, rates, andtaxes . ... . 15,741 I 10 
Management— 
Directors’ allowance . . £1,250 0 o 
Oe OO eee 75 00 
Salaries of Secretary, Accountant, andclerks . . 925 6 5 
Collectors’ salaries and commission . oe T4493 3S 
Prepayment meter collection =) Se te 3,609 13 7 
Stationery and printing . I,I5I 19 4 
General charges. 2,300 17 Oo 
10,885 1 
Bad debts . Bate ali ke a po 18 : 
Law and parliamentary charges . . . . .-. . 308 i 6 
Superannuations and allowances and Workmen’s 
Benefit Society, &c. Pee ae a a! % 2,530 oO Tf 
CNG, cs i tk 118 17 11 
National Health and Unemployment Insurance . 510 3 0 
: Total expenditure . £229,470 8 6 
Balance carried to net revenue account . 46,208 2 7 








£275,678 11 1 
The following statements relate to the working :— 


Statement of Coal and Oil. 





| 


Received |Carbonized| Used and | In Store 









































| In Store 
—— June 30, During During (Sold During) Dec. 31, 
| 1914. Half Year. | Half Year. | Half Year. IgI4. 
| Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Coal . 25,076 87,375 90,417 522 21,512 
Oil—gallons . . | 489,401 1,130,805 | 1,266,328 cs | 353,878 
Statement of Residual Products. 
In Store| Made Used Sold In Store 
Description. June 30, | During During During | Dec. 31, 
1914. |Half Year.|Half Year.|Half Year.| 1914. 
| | 
Coke—tons ..... 16,611 | 56,511 6,359 62,431 4,331 
Breeze—tons. »| 4,798 | 7,734 Pe 7,266 | 5,266 
Tar—gallons. . . . . | 272,287 |1,146,809 | ne 984,486 | 434,610 
Ammoniacal liquor—butts | | | 
of 108 gallons . - | 12,934] 33.172] 34,919 me 11,187 
Sulphate ofammonia—tons | 80 | 1,142 | one 1,062 160 
| 
Statement of Gas Made, Sold, &c. 
| Quantity Sotp. | 
4 | : Number 
Quantity | ia. Quantity | 
| Public Lights A . | a 
Made. and . Private Lights, weiaueiaiens | Public Lights. 
;underContracts} per Meter. 
| (estimated). 
Thousands. | Thousands. Thousands, Thousands. 
1,832,248 29,229 1,623,640 1,680,352 3,818 





The last statement is the balance-sheet, which gives the value 
of the stores in hand at the close of the half year as follows : Coal, oil, 
&c., £23,403 ; coke and breeze, £3128; tar, ammoniacal liquor, sul- 
phate of ammonia, &c., £10,725; sundry stores, £36,606—total, £73,862. 
The figures this time last year were: Coal, oil, &c., £26,665 ; coke and 
breeze, £10,344; tar, ammoniacal liquor, sulphate of ammonia, &c., 
£9277; sundry stores, £34,976—total, £81,262. 








The Calorific Standard for Canada.—It was mentioned in the 
“ JouRNAL ” for Dec. 1 (p. 481) that the Canadian Inland Revenue 
Department had recently had under consideration the question of 
determining the calorific standard for manufactured gas throughout 
the Dominion, which will come into force on the 1st of April 
next. It was suggested that 550 B.Th.U., with a permissible 
variation of 5 per cent. before a penalty is incurred, should be 
fixed; but the views of parties interested were to be invited. 
Accordingly a Special Committee of the Canadian Gas Associa- 
tion had an interview with the authorities of the Inland Revenue 
Department; and Mr. Arthur Hewitt, of Toronto, speaking on 
behalf of the gas companies, made a strong plea for 540 B.Th.U., 
with a variation of 7} per cent., as fixed for the Gas Light and 
Coke Company. We learn from the “ Intercolonal Gas Journal 
of Canada” that the Government representatives were very much 
impressed with the arguments adduced; and that early in the 
present year a decision will be given which, it is believed, will be 
Satisfactory to all parties. 





ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


In their affliction in respect of coal supplies, owing to heavy 
freightage and shortened transport facilities, gas undertakings 
in and about London and southwards have as fellow-sufferers 
electricity stations. Like those of gas 
concerns, their coal reserves are (through 
the impossibility of any deliveries coming 
through according to schedule) being eaten 
into at a disconcerting rate. But not all electricity concerns are 


particular about large coal reserves; consequently the present 
trouble has caught a number situated at a distance from the coal- 
fields hardly pressed for sufficient supply. The “Electrician” 
says that ‘ many electric-supply undertakings, especially those in 
the South of England, are experiencing considerable difficulty in 
maintaining their supplies of coal.” Instance is made of Redhill 
and Portsmouth. At the former place, the contractors cannot 
guarantee regular supplies. Portsmouth obtains its coal for the 
electricity station by water; but the supply is restricted, and the 
fear exists that it will be impossible to maintain it. The Com- 
mittee have therefore an eye on railborne coal; but they are 
only going to have recourse tothis asalastresort. Weare afraid 
that Portsmouth will find supplies by rail merely coming through 
in driblets, and not with the regularity that users would prefer. 
Of course, the use of a few German ships under detention will 
not relieve the situation largely for London and the neighbour- 
hood; and, as the rate of freights for these ships is to be the 
inflated market one, the price of coal carried by them will be at 
least ros. higher than the contract rates delivered preceding 
the war. While electricity concerns are paying heavily for coal, 
and suffering torments over the future (the position is a really 
grave one for all large coal users), they should not neglect con- 
sideration of coke for steam-raising, especially those stations with 
forced draught attachments to their boilers. It is true there is 
now a run on coke; and an exceptionally large quantity is being 
used by gas undertakings for the production of carburetted water 
gas, so as to spread their coal stocks over as long a period as 
possible. Nevertheless, gas undertakings have no objection to 
cultivating the central station as an outlet for coke; and a trial 
in the hours of their greatest coal need would, we are certain, 
assure its continued use when normal times return. 


It is interesting to find that Mr. Arthur 
F. Berry, the inventor of the “Tricity” 
cooker, harbours no anticipation that the 
cookers of the electrical tribe are going to entirely sweep gas- 


cookers into oblivion. The view that they are destined so to do 
we know is held by a few persons who try to make life cheerful 
by a display of nonsense on the electric-cooker stage—nonsense 
more particularly directed to the gas-cooker and to demonstration 
work befitting a nursery with the domestic electric-cooker. Not 
long ago some tests were published which showed that electric 
ovens of the biscuit-tin type take longer to heat up to a given 
temperature (with equal loading) than the ovens of the battleship 
type, with heavy double casings and thick lagging between; and 
that the former also part with their heat quicker than the latter. 
This was an uncomfortable revelation for the firm who have sent 
their missionaries here, there, and everywhere in the country to 
preach the gospel of slow low-temperature cooking by electrical 
means, and to speak all manner of evil against the gas-cooker for 
the sake of the electric-cooker, until, among a certain section of 
electrical opinion, falsity of the kind has become part of its 
accepted dogma. Now Mr. Berry, we see from a patent specifi- 
cation, has been looking into the question of how he can improve 
the temperature efficiency of not only electric-cookers but of gas- 
cookers. Much heat and much time, he says, have hitherto been 
spent in heating-up oven walls and fittings prior to cooking. 
Including this preliminary heating, the efficiency of the present 
methods is necessarily very low—an efficiency of 20 per cent. of 
the heat energy expended being usually considered very good for 
cooking ovens as at present constructed. We are indebted to 
the inventor for the use of the word “ usually ” as it clearly denotes 
exceptions. 


War and Fuel for 
Central Stations. 


Oven-Heat Control. 


The invention which Mr. Berry has added 
to a long list of predecessors has for its 
object the avoidance of the need for the 
preliminary heating of the oven in cases “ where the heating 
agent—such, for example, as electricity or gas—is capable of 
being controlled.” One of the “eccenTricity” lecturers, who 
professes to a little unscientific knowledge on the subject of the 
relation of flame temperatures to gas compositions, pressures, and 
so forth, has before now maintained that gas is not capable of 
being controlled. Sir William Ramsay, on the other hand, says 
itis. Mr. Berry now also acknowledges the same thing; so the 
“ Tricity” lecturer is in this matter, as he has often been in others 
when attacking gas, very much at sea. But that in passing. A 
further intention of the invention is to enable air to be heated and 
utilized for cooking in a better manner than heretofore, so as to 
raise the efficiency and duty of the heat produced, and thereby 
reduce the cost of running electric and gas heated ovens. This 
object is attained by localizing the heating of the air, so that it 
can be rapidly raised to the required high temperature, and be 


How It is Done. 
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directed on to the article to be cooked—afterwards permitting the 
heating effect to be reduced to meet the requirements for slower 
cooking. This is done by. providing with the heaters or burners, 
guide-plates or baffles arranged in such manner that the air- 
heating zone is comparatively small, so that the air flowing there- 
through comes into close contact with the heating surface or sur- 
faces or gas-jets, and then be at once guided away to the cooking 
region. The invention allows several forms of construction to 
attain the end in view. The first claim crystallizes the matter : 
“ A cooking-oven provided with a plurality of heaters and pivoted 
air-guiding devices, having inner upwardly and inwardly inclined 
surfaces, and outer upwardly extending surfaces, and the lower 
edges whereof can be moved to one side or the other of the said 
heaters, so that the currents of heated air arising therefrom can 
be directed inwardly, to flow centrally up past the inner inclined 
surfaces, and descend at the sides of the oven, and at another 
time be diverted so as torise at the sides of the oven and descend 
centrally.” 
Ignoring for the moment the eye-impair- 
The Higher Efficiency ing demerit of electric lamps—lamps of 
Movement. high intrinsic brilliancy, and luxuriant in 
the rays that are of no good to the 
optical equipment of the human being—an interesting question is 
raised as to the proper policy to pursue by electricity concerns in 
view of the fact that there are domestic electric-lamps on the 
market that do not enhance the reputation of the electricity in- 
dustry. The gas industry can condole with its trading rival from 
years of experience. Mr. Jobn W. Lieb, of the New York Edison 
Company, has been considering in a paper how best to meet this 
condition of things—a condition neutralizing the best efforts of 
the electricity supply undertakings. Heholdsthat the including of 
‘lamp renewals in the rates of lighting service gives the best control 
_on the part of electricity suppliers. The second best practice isthe 
sale of lamps by central stations at figures materially below the 
list prices. Then the retail lamp dealers have an opportunity of 
also organizing a profitable lamp business, and usually succeed 
in supplying a substantial proportion of lamps to consumers. 
But this policy stimulates inducement on the part of dealers to 
meet the relatively low prices of the central station by purveying 
low-grade cheap lamps, in which event this second method of 
control from the central station of the lamp supply tends to de- 
feat its own end. The sale by the central station of lamps at list 
price does not help matters much, as the larger proportion of the 
custom is then obtained by the retail lamp dealers. In furnishing 
good lamps under the renewal system, at prices included in the 
electricity rates, the undertaking is looking to the commercial 
success of the electricity supply business; and the lamp isa factor 
of the first importance. The retail lamp dealer has only the one 
aim—to make a profit out of the sale of the lamps. He has little 
concern with the question of unsatisfactory lighting service, unless 
it is of such a nature as to jeopardize future sales of lamps. On 
the whole, the free lamp renewal system gives the best control, 
although it makes the electricity account look larger. In America 
central stations have found that co-operation with the lamp 
dealers has also beneficial results. Buying lamps on systematic 
efficiency tests carried out by the central stations has likewise 
excellent effect in keeping makers up to the mark. Electricity 
users are not in the position, and lamp dealers are not in the 
habit, of carrying out efficiency tests; and the dissemination of 
information among them as to good class goods is another way 
of helping forward the higher efficiency movement—in gas as well 
as in electric lighting. 
Electricians we were always taught to 
Inconclusive Electrical believe were trained to do things with 
Comparisons. mathematical accuracy. But experience 
shows that training theory is not carried 
into daily practice. An example is found in the foolish compari- 


sons of costs that are published to evidence the remarkable 
economy of electric cooking. The “ Electrical Times” is fond 
of this sort of display. It has published further figures; but not 
a word accompanies them as to the quantity of work and value 
represented by the expenditure. In this fresh instance, a small 
‘householder—he must be a very small one—is concerned in the 
comparative costs, which are as follows: 


ELECTRICITY AND GAs. GAs. 
Quarter ended Dec. 25, 1914. Quarter ended Dec. 25, 1913. 
Ss. 


Lighting : 66kelvinsat 54d. = 1 1 








: o 3 | Lighting and ) 36,300 cubic feet 
Cooking: 300kelvins atid. =1 50 Cooking at 2s. 4d. = 
Gas: 12,000¢. ft. at2s.4d.=1 80 

£4 33 £4 4 8 


It will be observed that under electrical operation gas is also 
used ; this being for a gas-ring for water boiling, and, we have no 
doubt, for other operations in connection with the preparation of 
meals. It will also be remarked that, while the householder paid 
£1 10s. 3d. for 66 units of electricity for lighting, a considerate 
electricity supply undertaking allowed him to have for inter- 
mittent cooking 300 units (or four-and-a-half times as much) 
for 5s. 3d. less; whereas in the corresponding quarter of the 
preceding year, the total gas account only came to 1s. 5d. 
more, charging out all the gas for lighting, cooking, and 
water heating on the flat lighting rate of 2s. 4d. per 1000 cubic 
feet. No particulars are given as to the relative lighting power 





derived, nor as to the quantity of cooking and other kitchen work 
represented by the respective accounts. In the house occupied 
by the present writer, where lighting, cooking, and part of the 
heating is done by gas, and with only a small family, the con- 
sumption varies by 3000 and 4000 cubic feet between correspond- 
ing quarters with the equipment the same, which demonstrates 
that the quantity of work done is not uniform in corresponding 
quarters. It cannot possibly be. Atmospherical, domestic, 
social, health, and all sorts of variable conditions come in to 
interfere with even approximately correct comparisons. This we 
would guarantee, that with £2 15s. 3d. worth of gas at 2s. 4d. we 
would do more work in any one line than with the £2 15s. 3d. 
worth of electricity mentioned in the above accounts. The 
utmost thermal value realizable from the 366 units is 1,251,720 
B.Th.U.; while £2 15s. 3d. worth of gas at 2s. 4d. would supply 
10,276,500 B.Th.U. at only 500 B.Th.U. per cubic foot, instead of 
the statutory standard of 540 B.Th.U. The average price received 
by the electricity suppliers for the 366 units is only 1°8d. per unit, 
while the average price received by the gas company is 2s. 4d. per 
1000 cubic feet. For the 1°8d.the electricity undertaking only sup- 
plied 3420 B.Th.U., while the gas suppliers gave 27,900 B.Th.U.; 
or, if we only take the cooking units at 1d., the corresponding 
figures are 3420 B.Th.U. for electricity and (at 500 B.Th.U. per 
cubic foot) 15,500 B.Th.U. for gas. These quarterly figures, minus 
all the factors proving comparability, are absolutely worthless. We 
should like to see the “ Electrical Times ” trying to prove that with 
1,251,720 B.Th.U., it could do as much work as with 10,276,500. 
B.Th.U. supplied by another form of controllable heat energy. 
We are not dealing with the open fireplace, which dissipates a 
large percentage of the heat units of the coal in disposing of its 
volatile constituents and in raising the black mass to incandes- 
cence, delivering at the same time an enormous percentage of the 
heat units to the open chimney, but with a fuel utilized in ap- 
paratus which is not of the crude order of the precursors of the 
present-day types. The figures given by our contemporary do 
not include meter-rent, nor any other costs. It is obvious that 
the consumer under the electric-gas régime must have three 
meters for which to pay rent—one for electric lighting, one for 
electric cooking, and one for gas—as also special wiring for the 
cooker. With gas, one meter, one set of fittings, and one account 
are considerations, as well as the wider range of application, and 
the initial cheapness of the apparatus and low cost of upkeep. 


“ Electrical Industries” draws attention 


Municipal to the curious position in which competing 
Competitive undertakings find themselves when under 
Trading. municipal management. It is an old 


question, with a mass of object-lessons 
clustering about it through the wordy battles that take place 


between committees in defence of the particular undertaking 
under their charge, seeing that final decision in most matters is 
the right of the council, and, according to the influence of the 
respective committees, decision is reduced to a partizan vote, with 
little, if any, consideration for the elements of the matter which 
should govern settlement. In practice, our contemporary says the 
condition of affairs ranges from passive truce to active jealousy. 
But it finds that almost invariably, the gas uridertaking being the 
older of the two, the council are naturally inclined to administer 
its latest investment so as not to prejudice the stability of the 
earlier one. Our experience, on the other hand, is that, as a rule, 
the electricity undertaking is the petted and favoured child of the 
municipal family, and that the gas undertaking, though expected 
to contribute on an undiminishing scale profits in relief of the rates, 
is given thecold shoulder. “ Ina progressiveelectrical undertaking,” 
says our contemporary, “the line of action is based upon a con- 
viction that electricity is destined to oust gas completely in lighting, 
cooking, heating, and industrial power.” Then what a number 
of fools there must be in electricity undertakings! In any event 
coal must be carbonized for the production of coke for various 
purposes, the production of tar for chemicals galore, dyes, disinfec- 
tants, requisites for ammunition, light oils, motor fuels, and much 
else, with the recovery of the ammonia, and so forth, all of which 
Nature in her great bountifulness has stored in the coal. In 
doing this, gas must be produced. Is the valuable heat energy 
of the gas to be wasted? We suppose the idea of those in charge 
of “ progressive ” electrical undertakings is that it must be in 
order to enlarge the scope of the lower thermal value electricity. 
We pity their intelligence on economic questions. However, 
after referring to a little dispute that there has been between 
certain Committees of the Walsall Town Council over a public 
lighting matter, our contemporary says: “ The only serviceable 
plan is for each department to be free to put its own case to the 
public; and as the most effective publicity is that which states 
positive reasons without going out of its way to disparage the 
claims of opponents, there is no reason why commercial develop- 
ment of either gas or electricity supply should degenerate into 
undignified and barren controversy.” This is the best point in 
the article; and we can heartily endorse it, with the one qualifi- 
cation that the case put before the public is based on truth. 


REE A oad 








The general meeting of the members of the Midland Associa- 
tion of Gas Engineers and Managers will be held in Birmingham, 
on Thursday, March 11. It is expected that the meeting of the 
Southern District Association of Gas Engineers and Managers 
will be held the same day at the Hotel Cecil, Strand, W.C. 
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THE DISPOSAL OF COKE.—Part I. 
AND SOME MEANS FOR INCREASING ITS SALE. 





By a Gas Engineer. 


THE necessity for disposing of coke in the best market and at the 
best price has been growing greater year by year. The reasons 
to account for this fact are sufficiently obvious to require little 
explanation. The great popularity of gas-cookers and the growing 
demand for gas fires, geysers, hot-water circulators, gas engines 
and furnaces, and all the small trade appliances, which are so ex- 
tensively pushed nowadays, not only cause more coal to be car- 
bonized and more coke to be made, but they cut out of use coke- 
consuming appliances of one sort or another. 


In London alone there must be not far short of 2 million gas 
stoves and fires in regular use. It needs little imagination to 
realize what a vast quantity of coke was at one time absorbed by 
the grates which have now been converted. It is true that the 
effect upon coal consumption has been infinitely greater than upon 
that of coke, and it is equally true that much of the additional 
gas made during this period of development has been provided 
by carburetted water-gas plant, which has in its turn absorbed a 
great deal of coke. At the same time it is an undoubted fact that 
while the coke available for sale has not decreased during the 
past decade, yet the demand for it has been growing substantially 
less year by year. 

The adoption of electric motive power has been the means of 
shutting-down a large number of steam-boilers—many of them of 
the small vertical type, which is usually fired on coke. Of recent 
years the position has been rendered infinitely worse by the action 
of the cement companies in discarding the use of coke in favour 
of coal dust. 

The decrease in coke consumption, which, as has already been 
shown, is due to certain easily explained reasons, has hitherto 
been kept under control by the policy of making carburetted water 
gas, which may be considered to be an admirable means of con- 
trolling the market. This policy has, however, certain disadvan- 
tages which are at times liable to upset and counteract all its good 
points. These may be classified as follows: 


1.—Carburetted water gas is, on balance, more expensive to 
manufacture. 

2.—It is liable to large fluctuations in cost, corresponding with 
variations in the price of oil. 

3.—In supplying mixed gas the necessary variation in propor- 
tion upsets the uniformity of the gas, and consequently 
the working of gas appliances—a matter of ever-increas- 
ing importance. 

4.—Carburetted water gas is not so valuable, now that calorific 
power rather than illuminating power is the greater con- 
sideration. [Coal gas of 14-candle power is equivalent 
in heating power to carburetted water gas of 17 to 18 
candle power. | 


These points are of sufficient importance to have caused gas 
engineers to consider well whether, if carburetted water gas 
must necessarily be made, the control of the coke market is not 
dearly bought. 

The object of this series of articles is to review the various 
points of importance in conducting coke sales; to suggest methods 
of increasing such sales; and to assist in ventilating the whole 
question. The necessity of grappling firmly with this matter is 
daily growing greater; and it is accordingly hoped that the general 
discussion of coke matters will result in the giving of closer con- 
sideration to this vexed question. 


Tue NEED OF A DEFINITE POLIcy. 


It will be advisable to deal first with the requirements of the 
coke market, and then to discuss the best means of fulfilling these 
requirements. Coke is continually in competition with coal, and 
the producers of coke are likewise in constant competition with 
coal merchants; so that it is imperative that the question of coke 
should be kept well to the fore when the user is considering his 
purchases. It is not to the gas company’s interests for coal, and 
coal only, to be offered to the buyer of fuel, but this, under the 
present conditions, is frequently the case. If the coal merchant 
can make a larger profit by selling coke than coal he will certainly 
push it; but this is rarely the case, for gas companies and corpo- 
rations do not, as a general rule, follow any deliberate policy. 
They neither give the coal merchants attractive terms, nor do 
they adopt the alternative of energetically pushing their product 
themselves. Instead of this they so often make the mistake of 
taking a middle course, and give, on the one hand, the merchant 
a paltry discount, while, on the other hand, they attempt, in a 
half-hearted manner, to conduct coke sales direct with customers. 
This is obviously a faulty policy, for the giving of a small dis- 
count will only bring to the undertaking, vid the coal merchant, 
the orders from customers who insist on being supplied with coke 
in preference to coal, and who would buy coke in any case. In 
these circumstances, justice is not done to the gas-works product ; 
and unless coke is energetically advertised by the undertaking it 
will be totally neglected. 

Therefore, a gas undertaking should follow a definite policy. 





By giving the local coal merchants as large a profit from coke as 
from coal, a considerable business can be, and is, done in many 
districts. At thesame time, if good results are to be obtained, 
some amount of advertising must also be undertaken. The more 
extensive and skilful the propaganda, the more numerous will be 
the inquiries and orders. Besides, it is a general maxim that a 
widely-advertised article will always be stocked and, if stocked, 
pushed by the retailer—in this case the coal merchant. This 
policy is one which will enable a large business to be done at the 
cost of the minimum amount of trouble, work, and expense; and 
in many districts this is probably the best course to take. This 
will, of course, depend upon local conditions, the capacity of the 
management, the size of the undertaking, &c. 


DirEcT SALES TO USERS. 


If, on the other hand, a direct-sales business is conducted upon 
sound and energetic lines, there is no doubt that the sales of coke 
can be made to yield a higher return; for the merchants profits 
are saved, and some indirect financial benefits are, or should be, 
obtained. There are, too, substantial advantages in retaining 
control of an important branch of the business. Gas undertakings 
are compelled to make coke irrespective of the demand. It is, 
therefore, of special importance that the means of selling it should 
be in their own hands. In this way additional efforts can be 
made to coincide with additional stocks, and such course of action 
can be intelligently prearranged according to the change of seasons 
and the variation in the make of coke from one year to another. 
On the other hand, a merchant could not be expected to take ac- 
count of such things, and would probably take undue advantage 
of large stocks to embarrass the gas undertaking by ceasing his 
efforts at the very moment when a great effort was needed. By 
this means merchants can, and in some cases do, rig the market 
to suit their own ends. 

Assuming, therefore, that it is desired to conduct a large direct- 
sales business, and, further, that the laudable ambition is enter- 
tained of selling locally the whole of the coke production, it should 
be realized that a good deal of effort must be forthcoming. That 
it should be necessary to sell a large surplus outside the district, 
and inside the district of another undertaking which has taken a 
great deal of pains to build up a good local trade, casts a slur— 
and no light one at that—on the management. Few of those who 
have taken any pains to push the sales of coke, and who are, 
therefore, cognizant of the problem, will admit that there should 
be any need to invade another man’s district. 

It is obvious that, if the coke is sold drenched with water, laden 
with breeze, and if, further, it can only be supplied as made, 
without any properly arranged plan of delivering in units of a 
convenient size to suit the particular district, great difficulty will 
be experienced in disposing of even one-half the total production 
in the neighbourhood. The requirements of any district, so far 
as coke trade is concerned, are bound to vary considerably ac- 
cording to the nature of the district; but all districts will require 
coke of different sizes and as free as possible from water and 
breeze. Complaints as to quality nearly always refer to one 
or other of the latter defects, and, therefore, attention must be 
given, and, if necessary, alterations be made, to ensure that the 
coke contains the minimum quantity of water and breeze. 


THE REQUIREMENTS OF COKE USERS. 


Now, as to sizes, it would be difficult to improve upon those 
recommended by the London Coke Committee, and which are as 
follows: 


No 1.—Large graded coke—over 2-inch square mesh. 
2.—Broken or domestic coke—between 2-inch and 3-inch 
square mesh. 
3.—Forge coke—between 32-inch and 3-inch square mesh. 


New screening plant, unless there is some good reason to the 
contrary, should be arranged to provide these sizes; while, as re- 
gards existing screens, some consideration should be given to the 
question whether at the first opportunity alterations to these sizes 
should not be made, as in the future it is probable that these 
grades will become standardized, and be specified by buyers gene- 
rally. The provision of facilities for supplying coke of such vary- 
ing sizes should be considered an absolute necessity if the market- 
ing of the product is to be given a fair opportunity. 

The cream of the coke trade will be the purchases made by the 
domestic and other small user, who, to obtain satisfaction, should 
always be persuaded to buy broken coke. If, owing to the 
extent of the additional charge made for this size, or if, owing to 
the fact that the proper recommendation is not freely and con- 
stantly made and widely advertised, the customer buys large coke 
for domestic and similar uses, it will almost certainly end in 
failure to give satisfaction. Large coke is far from being a suit- 
able article for use in household grates, whether it be in the 
kitchen or sitting room. If, therefore, large coke is supplied for 
such purposes, it is unlikely to lead to repeat orders, and will 
most assuredly end in giving coke a bad reputation as a domestic 
fuel. 

The best advice is, therefore, to supply broken coke at ab- 
solutely the lowest price above that charged for unbroken coke, 
and to strongly advise its use for domestic purposes in all litera- 
ture and advertisements, and in interviews with customers, many 
of whom are accustomed to question the “gas man” on such 
matters, and who should, theretore, be made acquainted with the 
company’s policy in this respect. This point as to the exclusive 
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(if possible) supply of broken coke for domestic use cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. 


PricE OF BROKEN COKE. 


In determining the additional price to be charged for broken 
coke, account must be taken of the cost of handling and the 
amount of breeze made in breaking. But in many works the 
coke as it comes from the retort-house is screened into the re- 
quired number of sizes; and in this way the broken, or rather 
screened, coke is obtained. Where this is the case, there is no 
justification for charging any additional price for such coke, but 
there is ample justification for asserting that all works of a suffi- 
cient size should be provided with plant for dealing with the coke 
in this way. If it is possible to supply broken coke at the same 
price as unbroken coke—and every available means should be 
adopted to render it possible—then the battle will be already half 
won; for the foundation of every business must always be to 
supply the right article at the right price. At least one large gas 
undertaking, which is well known for the skill with which it con- 
ducts its coke business, has adopted the deliberate policy of sup- 
plying broken and unbroken coke, and other sizes as well, at the 
same price; and it needs but little foresight to prophesy that the 
future will prove that this is the right policy. 

Mr. Robert Watson, of Doncaster, in an interesting paper 
read before the Manchester District Institution of Gas Engineers, 


on “The Make and Sale of Coke” [see “ JournaL,” March 2,: 


1909, p. 615], gave figures to show that the ability to sell the whole 
of the coke production in a district largely depended upon whether 
or not broken coke was available for sale at the works. Unless 
this is done, a large portion of the local trade cannot be tapped at 
all. Therefore if a good local trade is to be done, it must be con- 
sidered a sine gud non that broken coke should be supplied, and 
proper means be provided to deliver it in the district in small 
quantities. Further, in no case should it be sold at a higher rate 
than will recoup the gas-works for the cost of breaking it. 


Coxe Notts. 


In all districts there will be some demand for a smaller size of 
coke [No. 3 forge coke, from #-inch to 3-inch square mesh, as 
specified by the London Coke Committee] for smithy fires, small 
hot-water and greenhouse stoves, and other small stoves and ap- 
pliances for which broken coke of the usual size is too large. If 
this demand is met, as can quite easily be done, the local market 
is thereby widened, and the possible quantity of coke which can 
be absorbed in the particular district is increased. Quite recently 
it has been shown that coke of this size (3 inch to 3 inch) is espe- 
cially suitable for burning, when mixed with coal, on the mechani- 
cal grates of boilers. By this means cheaper coal can be used, 
and less smoke produced; but for this purpose coke requires to 
be of the size specified, and certainly not more than of 1-inch cubic 
capacity, as these mechanical grates are constructed to use small 
coal only, and are not adaptable for fuel of large size, which would 
clog the working parts. 


Coxe For Gas PLANTs. 


Small coke of this size, and broken coke as well, is sometimes 
used for suction and producer-gas plants; but neither grade is 
really suitable—one being too small and the other too large— 
although this statement would not apply to large producers, 
which would require broken coke. In industrial districts a con- 
siderable demand can be created for this purpose; but, as the 
London Coke Committee point out, coke for these plants should 
be broken and graded approximately to 3 inch or 1 inch. It is 
also very important that this coke should be free from dust and 
breeze and tarry pieces from the retort mouthpieces. It is, 
therefore, seen that some care must be taken to provide the right 
article. Gas undertakings must, however, remember that the 
suppliers of anthracite have taken indefatigable pains to screen 
and supply this fuel in the exact size required, and free from dust. 
Consequently, if coke is to invade this market with real success, 


equal trouble must be taken to fulfil the somewhat exacting re- 
quirements. 





FALK, STADELMANN, AND CO.’S NEW LAMPS. 


Some days ago, the writer, on calling at the Veritas Lamp Works 
ot Messrs. Falk, Stadelmann, and Co., in Farringdon Road, E.C., 
had his attention drawn to a very attractive-looking little fitting 
intended—and eminently suitable—for the lighting of shops, show- 
rooms, restaurants, public rooms, and large interiors generally. 
This new comer has been named the “ Veritas Stellux” high-candle 
power low-pressure lamp; and it may in a sense be termed a 
“child of the war.” That is to say, it really owes its existence to 
the European conflagration, as the facts of the case prove. It was 
the experience of the firm that the 300-candle power low-pressure 
type of lamp imported from the Continent before the war was only 
too apt to possess a weak point in the lightness of the burner 
parts, which, when made up of several pieces of thin brass tube, 
perished with the heat. Cheapness, of course, was the object of 
this ; for at that time sentiment was as a rule altogether subser- 
vient to considerations of price. The outbreak of war, however, 
and the consequent cutting-off of supplies from abroad, afforded, 
as everyone knows, a first-class opportunity of extending the 
manufacture of good British articles to take their place; and if 





the price should be a little higher, the additional amount is gene- 
rally cheerfully paid. . 

Taking advantage of this opportunity, Messrs. Falk, Stadel- 
mann, and Co. have designed a British lamp which, while moderate 
in price, embodies improvements in detail which they have found 
to be lacking in Continental patterns. In the first place, the 
burner-tube, instead of being, as was often the case, in four pieces, 
is in two parts. The bunsen chamber and tube are made in one 
piece of extra heavy cast brass, to withstand the great heat ; while 
the extension-tube is another piece of cast brass, and is fitted 
with a mixing-chamber of solid drawn brass. This it is said will 
give several times the life of the thinner tubes already referred to. 
In the matter of appearance the 
principal distinguishing feature of 
the lamp is the material of which 
the casing is made. For this pur- 
pose aluminium has been chosen— 
both because it is “dressy ” look- 
ing, and because it is not affected 
by the heat. That they should 
retain their bright appearance is 
an important point in regard to 
lamps installed (say) in shops, 
where they may be seen even more 
in the daylight than at night, and 
the firm find that aluminium does 
answer this requirement extremely 
well. 

This aluminium casing, too, is 
not merely a casing which encloses 
a burner. It is a “lamp with a 
principle ;” and the principle is 
that air is drawn in through ports 
[shown in the illustration] in the 
head of the casing, into a gallery 
which opens into a transverse 
> box, round which the products 
of combustion play, and so 
thoroughly heat the air inside. 
The transverse box, in its turn, 
has holes leading to the burner 
tube; and through these the 
preheated air supply passes. 
Thus the heated air is com- 
pletely protected from the pro- 
ducts of combustion arising 
from the burner. The exten- 
sion-tube at the top of the 
casing is aluminium painted, 
and the cock is nickel-plated. The air-intake is regulated by a 
double brass shutter enclosing the air-chamber ; while the gas- 
adjuster is of the continuous movement type. An illuminating 
power of 300 candles is claimed, with a consumption of 7 cubic 
feet of gas per hour; and the lamp can be had either with or 
without reflector. A point to be considered in connection with 
maintenance is that the globe, the inner chimney, and the mantle 
are of standard dimensions, so as to be interchangeable. 

A word or two may also be said with reference to the firm’s 
well-known “ Ukay” outside and large interior lamps, the range 
of which has been added to by the provision of a pattern with a 
superheater, to obtain a regenerative effect and increased flame 
temperature, with consequent higher efficiency. This has four No.2 
mantles run off one injector, and simultaneously adjusted by one gas 
and air regulator. Besides this, there has also been introduced a 
high-candle power lamp of one, two, and three lights, giving 300, 600, 
and 1000 candle power respectively. A further addition to the 
range is an indoor lamp; and here, again, there is being used an 
aluminium body—or white enamelled steel, if preferred. There 
are no inner glasses to any of these patterns, except the high- 
candle power type. All the lamps here referred to follow out 
the “Improved Ukay” lamp, with the removable gas-nipple, 
which was described in the “ JournaL” for Sept. 2, 1913 |p. 608]. 
This can be taken out bodily—not the adjusting needle only—from 
the outside, so that any obstructing substance carried forward 
with the gas can be readily cleared out on the spot. This is a 
feature which has evidently brought a lot of popularity to the 
lamp ; for it is stated that the demand has gone up greatly since 
its introduction. The air-adjuster is also of a distinctive kind— 
consisting, as it does, of a sliding liner, which is adjusted towards 
or away from the gas injector. This is in place of the usual 
moveable sleeve; and the object is to avoid any check to the 
intake, which it successfully does. All this series of lamps, it may 
be said in conclusion, are, and always have been, British made. 
er es 


Industrial Efficiency of Coke.—The subject of the industrial 
efficiency and the economy resulting from the use of coke was re- 
cently dealt with by Mr. Charles N. Turner, the Traffic Sales 
Manager of the Milwaukee (Wis.) Coke and Gas Company. In 
the course of his remarks, he said: “ The great industries of the 
country are becoming converted to the use of coke. The dis- 























‘Veritas Stellux’’ High Candle- 
Power Lamp. 








coveries by Government tests that this product is capable of pro- 
ducing much greater heating efficiency than the mother product, 
and the fact that the tests have proved its use to mean a saving 
of 214 per cent. on a basis of prices, have given its popularity an 
impetus which means that in the future coal may be recognized 
only as a raw product,” 
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THE NEW KEILEHAVEN GAS-WORKS AT ROTTERDAM. 


AT a Meeting of the Royal Dutch Inistitute of Engineers, Heer M. C. Sissinau, the Director and General 
Manager of the Rotterdam Gas-Works, submitted a long paper on the new Keilehaven works. It has been 
published in the “ Ingenieur,” and from it the following particulars are taken. 


HISTORICAL. 


The historical records of the Rotterdam gas supply show that 
the first gas-works were erected in the year 1825, under a con- 
cession held by MM. L. Roelant and Co., of Ghent, and that they 
came into possession of the Imperial Continental Gas Association. 
In the year 1854 other works were erected, at the Oost-Zeedyk, 
by the New Rotterdam Gas Company. Both these works sup- 
plied gas on the right bank of the Maes. In 1878 the Munici- 
pality of Rotterdam erected gas-works on the left bank of the 
river. There were consequently then three gas-works under 
different owners. In 1884 the town bought the Oost-Zeedyk 
works and distributing plant, pulled down the works, and built 
new ones on the same site. In 1887 the concession held by the 
Imperial Continental Gas Association expired, and their works 
were then taken over by the Municipality. In 1897-8 the left 
bank works were furnished with water-gas plant; and in the 
year 1902 the Oost-Zeedyk works were considerably extended, 
and equipped with mechanical appliances and carburetted water- 





water-supply house space is left for eventually putting up a 
central electricity station. The workshops are situated in the 
centre of the works, near the plant which frequently needs repair- 
ing. In the vicinity of the sulphate-works, the retort-house, and 
the water-gas plant are the laboratories. 

The coal storage and loading and unloading ground is connected 
to the works by sidings of normal width, so that it is possible to 
transport to every point by railway all the materials delivered 
by water at the docks, and in the same way to remove all bye- 
products, refuse, &c. There is likewise a junction to the railway 
system of the Dutch railways, so that all materials can be brought 
in from this side also. For the transport of coal there is an ele- 
vated track running from the docks over the storage ground to 
the retort-house. 

The result of the arrangement of the works is that all the build- 
ings are grouped round two squares and alongside a street. The 
first square is where the coke is stored and delivered; and the 
admission of the public to the works is limited to it. Here the 

















COKE-HOUSE, WITH CONCRETE SHAFT AND OVEN-HOUSE. 


gas plant. Since the year 1906 Rotterdam has consequently been 
supplied with gas from two works, one on either side of the Maes. 
The Oost-Zeedyk works have a maximum capacity of 225,000 
cubic metres (7,875,000 cubic feet) per diem, against a maxi- 
mum output of 20,000 cubic metres (706,000 cubic feet), for the 
Teyenoord (left bank) works. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE WORKS. 


The site of the Oost-Zeedyk works being fully occupied, and 
further extensions of plant being impossible, the increasing de- 
mand for gas necessitated the construction of new works at a 
place affording sufficient room for future enlargement. The 
choice fell on a site at the Keilehaven, on the outskirts of the 
town, where there is both railway and deep-water connection. 
The 284 acres of ground selected allow of the erection of gas- 
works of 2100 million cubic feet annual output. 

_The location of the different portions of the plant has been 
directed by the course taken by the gas from its production to 
its delivery. This is also the case with the chief raw material, 
Coal, the principal bye-product, coke, and the other products, tar 
and ammonia. The water-gas plant is erected near the coke- 
Store; and so is the boiler-house. Thus the road for the trans- 
Port of the fuel in both directions is as short as possible. The 
boiler-house occupies a central position with regard to all the 
plant using steam—viz., the engine-room, the generator-room for 
the water-gas plant, the exhauster-house, the water-supply house, 
and the sulphate-works, Between the exhauster-house and the 





workmen’s wives may bring their husbands’ food, and the sup- 
pliers of goods deliver their wares for the workshops or stores. 
The second square is for the delivery by railway of all the bye- 
products, with the exception of coke. 


THE CARBONIZING PLANT. 


It need scarcely be stated that the various systems of carboni- 
zation were carefully studied before a decision was come to with 
regard to the method to be adopted in the new works. Conse- 
quently extended trials were made at the Oost-Zeedyk works, 
first with a modified type of Settle- Padfield retorts with continuous 
charging, and afterwards with a Klonne horizontal chamber-oven. 
The results of these trials led to the selection of the latter. The 
house contains ten ovens with four chambers each, capable of 
taking a charge of 4°25 tons of coal. It is therefore possible to 
carbonize 170 tons of coal in 24 hours, which means a daily capa- 
city of 1,904,000 cubic feet of gas; the yield per ton of coal being, 
on an average, 11,200 cubic feet. Each oven has its own gener- 
ator, built in front, and under the oven the system of channels 
serves for the preheating of the primary andsecondary air. The 
chambers are 20 feet long, 8 feet high, and, on an average, 16 
inches wide. There are two outlet-pipes, connected to the ascen- 
sion-pipe. At the front and back the chambers are closed by 
iron doors; the front having a special opening, with separate 
doors, to allow of entrance. The chambers have two mouth- 
pieces, also closed by doors, for the supply of coal. 

The filling of the chambers is done by means of a carriage 
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suspended on a rail above, and travelling over the full length of 
the set. The capacity of the carriage is equal to that of one 
chamber. The conical heaps of coal caused by its discharge into 
the chamber are levelled bya ram. For emptying the chambers, 
the door at the front is raised by mechanism attached to the dis- 
charging-machine. The back door is also raised by corresponding 
mechanism connected to a special carriage. The principal 
feature of the discharging-machine is the ram that pushes the 
cake of coke through the chamber. At the back the coke is con- 
ducted by an iron plate on the discharging car in such a way 














The Coke-House with Shaft. 


that immediately after leaving the chamber it falls along an in- 
clined plate into the receiving car. The discharging car is sus- 
pended on rails. This construction is the outcome of a long 
study of the best method of discharging coke; and it forms a 
special feature of the carbonizing plant. The iron plates along 
which the coke slides when falling from the chambers into the re- 
ceiving car are partly movable and counterbalanced by weights. 
When there is no discharge of coke, the position is horizontal, 
and then they rest on bolts attached to the frame of the building. 
In this position they form a path along the oven, and allow of the 
inspection of the separate chambers as well as the carrying out of 
the necessary repairs and the removal of clinker. 

The frame of the building has been kept entirely free from the 
construction work of the ovens. Horizontal portions of the frame 
carry the dip-pipes, foul mains, tar-conduits, and the rails upon 
which run the filling and discharging cars. This construction 
allows free expansion of the oven-work. The building contain- 
ing the bunker coal is immediately connected to one side of the 
oven-house. The bunker has a capacity of 8400 cubic feet, and 
is supplied by means of two bucket conveyors. The charging 
car is filled directly from the bunker. In the corner made by 
the oven and bunker buildings the condenser has been con- 
structed. It consists of two parts—an air and a water condenser. 
The former is simply a sheet-iron tube, 9 ft. 4 in. diameter and 
63 feet high. 

Tue Coxe-Hovse. 


For the quenching of the coke there has been adopted a method 
which is the result of much study. The coke discharged from 
the chambers falls into a truck consisting of a framework of 
heavy iron and iron bars; the whole forming a kind of iron 
basket easily permeable by water. The capacity of the truck is 
about 283 cubic feet. A small locomotive moves the truck to the 
platform of a lift. Under the platform there is a concrete trough 
filled with water, into which the truck is sunk as soon as it has 
reached the platform. The hot coke is quenched by the water, 
and the resulting steam is carried away by a high concrete shaft. 
As soon as the coke is quenched, the truck is lifted to the top of 
the shaft, where it is discharged into a storage-bin next to the 
shaft in the top of the coke-house. The entire handling of the 
coke is finished within ten minutes, in which time 3 tons of coke 
are treated, and the truck is ready for the next load. The coke- 
house is constructed entirely of concrete. The ground floor has 
a gate which allows of the entrance of railway waggons and small 
trucks. Above the gate are the bins for the various sizes of coke, 





and still higher are the coke breaking and screening arrange- 
ments. The building is 143 feet high from the ground level. 

There are four bins, each containing a different size of coke. 
The bins may be discharged from a height of 23 feet above the 
ground into small trucks running on rails laid on the coke-bridge, 
whence they are transported to the coke-ground. The four bins 
have also devices for discharging the coke into bags for sale in 
town, into railway waggons placed under the gate, and into small 
trucks for the supply of the water-gas plant. 


WatTER-Gas PLANT. 


This plant produces carburetted water gas; but the apparatus 
differs from the type generally constructed by Messrs. Humphreys 
and Glasgow. In the first place, it is on the double-generator 
system, which was the one mostly employed on the Oost-Zeedyk 
works. Then use has been made of the cellars under the house 
for collecting the clinkers from the generators in small trucks 
running on the floor rails. The trucks are moved along to a lift, 
which takes them outside the building. By this means there is 
no trouble inside from steam caused by the quenching. For con- 
trolling the process of gas production, the air-supply pipes to 
the generators have Venturi meters, the steam-supply pipes have 
steam-meters, and in the superheaters there are pyrometers. 
Each generator has its coke-weighing machine. 

The possibility of future extensions being required led to several 
buildings being constructed with adequate space for carrying 
them out. With the same view the engine-house was constructed 
with two floors. On the ground floor are the exhausters, on the 
first floor the blowers, and in the cellars the oil-pumps, the circu- 
lating water-pumps, and the various pipes and conduits. The 
blowers are enclosed. They are of the Sturtevant make, and are 
driven by De Laval steam-turbines, The exhausters are ordinary ; 
the oil and water pumps are Worthington’s. In the engine-room 
is a “ Selas” plant for lighting the entire works. 

The two sets of carburetted water-gas plant have each a daily 
capacity of 30,000 cubic metres (1,060,000 cubic feet). There is 
adequate space for a third set, and then the building may be 
enlarged to twice its present dimensions. It will therefore be 
possible to produce in the future 6,300,000 cubic feet of water gas 
in this space. The condensing plant consists of three water-tube 
condensers and a tar-separator; and there is still space for three 
similar condensers and one separator. Connected with the con- 
denser-house is the boiler-house, where are three Lancashire 
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Discharging Red-Hot Coke from the Chamber Ovens into Openwork 
Trucks. 


boilers with adequate space for seven more. The fuel is supplied 
to the boiler-house by a bucket conveyor discharging into high- 
level bins. fi 
Behind the water-gas works is the “cyclone,” for separating 
the tar from the gas, and the separator for removing the tar from 
the wash-water. Here also are the tanks for water-gas tar. 
Farther behind are placed the relief holder and two oil-tanks. 
The holder is on the modified Intze system, with a partially 
conical and partially dome-shaped accessible bottom. The space 
under the tanks is insulated with asbestos cement, and provided 
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with steam heating to prevent the formation of ice in the tanks. 
The two tanks are surrounded by a wall of concrete. 


EXHAUSTING AND PuRIFYING PLANT. 


In the exhauster-room there have been placed two exhausters 
for coal gas; and there is room for six. 

In the building in which wet purification is carried on there are 
one tar-separator, one naphthalene washer, two tubular conden- 
sers, and one ammonia washer; while space is reserved for the 
installation of a cyanogen washer. There is ample room for a 
second series of similar apparatus. Each washer is separately 
driven by an electro-motor. In the immediate neighbourhood of 
the building are placed the liquor-tanks. 

There are two separate buildings for carrying on dry purifica- 
tion—one for coal gas and the other for water gas. The purify- 
ing-house for coal gas is furnished with four boxes, though three 
are sufficient for the present production. Care has been takento 
allow for future extension. The building may be lengthened so 
as to take twice the present number of boxes. These are so con- 
structed as to allow of the height being increased by 20 inches. 
The boxes are now 6 ft. 8 in. deep, and have a superficial area of 
23 ft.4 in. by 26 ft.8 in. They are fitted with hurdles, and their 
capacity is sufficient to enable them to take 80 metric tons of 
the purifying material. They are placed on mounted slabs of 





Around the ring wall is kept free a low-level path connected 
to a sewer in such a way that the tank is always dry. The dia- 
meter of the tank is 180 feet. The holder has four lifts, guided by 
tangential rollers—the guide-framing being on the Klonne system. 
The relief holder is constructed and placed similarly to the large 
holder; and the guiding is on the same system. The diameter of 
the tank is 53 feet. 


SULPHATE PLANT. 


This plant consists of two sets, each capable of dealing with 
40 metric tons of ammoniacal liquor in 24 hours. But there is 
room for extension, so that it will eventually be possible to treat 
160 tons of liquor per day. Each apparatus consists of a distil- 
ling column, an economizer for preheating the liquor by the ex- 
hausted liquor, and a saturator. This is of iron covered with 
lead. The saturators are adequate to taking the products from 
the 80 metric tons of liquor, and the pipe connections will allow 
of two columns working on one saturator. The salt is removed 
by a steam-driven ejector, and afterwards dried centrifugally. 
The sulphate building contains two overhead liquor tanks and 
an overhead sulphuric acid tank, as well as an air-compressor for 
emptying the tank trucks into the acid-tank. 

The exit gases are first cooled in a condenser, afterwards pass 
through a double purifying-box, and eventually flow into the 
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THE CHAMBER-OVENS BEING BUILT. 


armoured concrete, so that the space underneath is available for 
the revivification of the oxide. For raising the covers there is a 
travelling crane, which is also used for filling the boxes. For this 
purpose it has a device with four drums, allowing the simultaneous 
handling of 2 metric tons of oxide. The boxes are emptied through 
eight holes, closed by doors, in the sides. 

The purifying-house for water gas is of the same construction 
as that for coal gas; but there are only three boxes. 


METER AND GOVERNOR House. 


This building contains two station meters, one for coal gas and 
the other for water gas, each of a capacity of 3} million cubic 
feet per diem. There is also the meter which registers the con- 
sumption of gas on the works. For regulating the pressure of 
gas in the town there are two governors in series, and one for con- 
trolling the pressure on the works. There is room for another 
governor for the first-named purpose. In this house is installed 
the Roots blower for pumping gas under high pressure to the 
Oost-Zeedyk works or to the distributing system. It is driven by 
an electro-motor, and has a capacity of 350,000 cubic feet per 
hour under a water pressure of 16 inches. 


STORAGE PLANT. 


The gasholder of 2,625,000 cubic feet capacity, is on the ordi- 
nary tank system. The foundation is a bed of reinforced con- 
crete, 14 inches thick, resting on piles. There is an outer ring 
wall made of this material, and the inner space formed thereby is 
filled with sand to a height of 5 ft. 6 in. The upper level is 
covered with a layer of breeze and tar, on which the tank rests. 











chimney. The box is mechanically handled, as is the case with 
the boxes in the coal gas purifier-house. 


CoaL-HANDLING PLANT. 


This plant consists of three portions: (1) The plant for unload- 
ing ships and the transport of coal to or from the yard; (2) the 
plant for transporting coal from the unloading stage to the retort- 
house or from the coal yard to the house; and (3) the breakers 
and the plant for the transport of the coal to the storage bunkers 
in the retort-house. 

The unloading and handling plant is provided with electrically 
driven jib travelling cranes, suspended railway, and bucket con- 
veyors. Itis calculated for an initial hourly handling capacity of 
at least 50 metric tons of coal, increasing to too tons. The trans- 
port railway is calculated for handling 150 tons of coal per hour, 
and the bucket conveyor 50 tons in the same time. The crane 
for unloading ships has a maximum hourly capacity of 124 metric 
tons; but on an average it will deal with 70 tons. The crab will 
take 2°4 tons. The lifting speed is 3 ft. 3 in. per second; and the 
travelling velocity of the whole is 65 ft. 6in. per second. The 
bridge of the crane has a storage-bin adequate to take 20 tons of 
coal. This bin has a delivering device with shoot for filling the 
skips of the transport railway. 

Over the coal yard is a travelling bridge with a crane like the 
unloading crane. The height of the bridge above the railway is 
19 ft.4in. This bridge-railway is 330 feet long, with provision for 
extension. The stack of coal may be 16 ft. 8 in. in height and 
213 feet wide—giving a bulk of about 20,000 tons. The overhead 
railway for the transport of coal is furnished with the automatic 
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THE ROTTERDAM GASHOLDER IN ‘COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION. 


block system for the prevention of collisions. The skips have a | 


capacity of 105 cubic feet, and they all discharge at the bottom. | 


Each skip has an enclosed electro-motor, and the speed is 3 ft. 3 in. 
per second. The energy is direct current of 110 volts pressure, 
generated in two transformers using rotary current of 220 volts 
and 50 periods per second. Each transformer has a capacity of 
25 kilowatts. 

The transport of the coals may be carried out in three ways: 
(1) The coals are emptied from the bin on the crane bridge at the 
docks into the skips of the overhead railway. They are weighed 


on the weighing bridge, and delivered into the bunker near the | 
south end of the retort-house. The empty skip returns to the | 


starting-point. All is controlled by one man. The weighing, 
registering, and numbering of the skips are entirely automatic. 
(2) The skips are emptied at any place required along the coal- 
yard bridge. (3) The coals are emptied from a bunker on the 
coal-yard bridge, and their subsequent progress is according to 
the first method. 


ELECTRICITY PLANT. 


For power as well as for light, partial use is made of electricity 
in the Keilehaven Gas-Works. It is employed more particularly 
in the case of the engines and plant which work intermittently, 
and also for the installations where space or distance renders 
electric current preferable to gas or steam. Electric lighting is 
used in rooms where explosive gases may be present. The current 
supplied from the municipal electricity works is direct, of an 
average pressure of 550 volts, as employed for the tramways, and 
rotary current of 5000 volts and 50 periods per second. To the 
direct-current lines are connected only the coal transport cranes 
and a 2}-ton crane—giving together 594 H.P. nominal. All the 
other appliances are connected to the rotary current. For this 
purpose the high-pressure current is transformed on the works 
to 220 volts. The current is supplied to the high-pressure portion 
of the switching system through two cables, each more than suffi- 
cient for the works. In the high-pressure room there is space for 
five transformers; but up to now there have been installed only 
two, each of 100 units, for power, and one, of about 20 units, for 
lighting. From these transformers the low-pressure current is 
conveyed to the central switchboard. The horse power on the 
rotary current cables is upwards of 406. For the electric over- 
head railway direct current at 110 volts is used. This current is 
produced on the works by two motor-generators driven by rotary 
current motors of 40 H.P. 


WATER SUPPLY. 


The gas-works have their own water supply ; only that used for 
drinking being taken from the municipal service. The water for 
general use is furnished by two wells, each having a productive 
capacity of about 6670 gallons per hour, connected to a g-inch 
suction-pipe. The water is treated for the removal of soluble 
iron salts, and then filtered through lava and quartz. 


WATER LEGISLATION FOR 1915. 


Provisional Orders. 


In the last number of the “ JournaL” the provisions in regard to 
the supply of water in the Bills promoted by companies and local 
authorities were dealt with. We now notice those contained in 
the Provisional Orders—taking first those for which applications 
have been made to the Board of Trade. 


The Fisherton Anger and Bemerton Water Company wish to 
increase their capital, and they apply for authority to create 2000 


| preference and 1800 ordinary shares of {1 each; the dividend on 
| the former to be at the rate of 44 and on the latter 5 per cent. per 


annum. The new ordinary shares are to vest in the shareholders 
in the proportion of six for every £10 share in the existing capital 


| held by them; and they are to be deemed to be fully paid, and 


accepted in full satisfaction of their interests in the undivided 
profits of the Company, and their right to have the deficiency of 
previous dividends made up to the amount of the profits. In 
addition to the existing and the new capital, the Company require 
authority to raise additional capital not exceeding £700 in shares 


| or stock of not less nominal value than £1; but they are not to 





vest in the person accepting them until not less than one-fifth of 
the amount of the share or stock has been paid in respect of it. 
Confirmation is sought for the issue of the £2450 of 33 per cent. 
debenture stock said to have been issued by the Company; and 
notwithstanding that it was in excess of the amount authorized by 
their 1867 Act, it is to be deemed to have been legally created. 
[Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Taylor, Hoare, and Jelf.) 

By the Order granted to the Hoylake and West Kirby Gas and 
Water Company in 1906 they were empowered to borrow to the 
extent of one-fourth of the capital, They are now applying to 
have the limit increased to one-third, the interest upon it to be 
5 instead of 4 per cent. Among the general provisions of the 
Order is one authorizing the Company to charge an additional 
sum not exceeding 21s. per annum where domestic water is used 
by means of a hose-pipe for stable purposes; and another en- 
abling them to sell meters and fittings, and to remove them from 
premises in which they have been installed. [Parliamentary 
Agents: Messrs. Torr, Durnford, and Co.| 

The Thirsk District Water Company, Limited, require au- 
thority to extend their limits of supply so as to include the 
townships or parishes of Kepwick, Cowesby, and Kirby Knowle, 
all in the rural district of Thirsk, in the North Riding of the 
county of York. They also wish for power to construct addi- 
tional works, consisting of a receiving chamber on Kepwick Moor, 
and an aqueduct connecting it with Felixkirk. The new works 
are to be completed within the time, and subject to the conditions, 
prescribed by section 11 of the Gas and Water Works Facilities 
Act, 1870; and the undertakers wish to carry out extensions and 
renewals, and lay down extra lines of pipes along the route of the 
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aqueduct previously mentioned. Further capital is needed to the 
amount of £6000, including premium. The entire share capital is 
not to exceed £38,000, unless the undertakers are hereafter autho- 
rized to increase it. The dividend on the new capital is limited 
to 7 per cent. if issued as ordinary, or 6 per cent. if as preference. 
Authority is required to borrow not more than £2000 in respect 
of the capital sanctioned by the Company’s Orders of 1879 and 
1884, and any sum not exceeding one-third of the new capital to be 
raised under the present Order, and it is not to carry a higher rate 
of interest than 5 per cent. per annum, without the consent of 
the Board of Trade. The undertakers apply for power to make 
bye-laws for preventing waste of water, and to require water for 
farming purposes to be taken by meter; but they are not to refuse 
a supply at the rates authorized for domestic purposes under their 
Order of 1879. The price of water supplied by meter within the 
limits is not to exceed 2s. per 1000 gallons. For water supplied 
for building purposes, the undertakers wish to be authorized to 
charge either a rate not exceeding 7s. 6d. per cent. on the contract 
price of the building, or 1s. 6d. per pound of its rent or annual 
value. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Rees and Freres.] 





The following applications have been made to the Secretary 
for Scotland, under the Private Legislation Procedure (Scotland) 
Act, 1899. 


The Clackmannan County (Alloa and Tillicoultry) Water Order 
is to authorize the County Council of Clackmannan to construct 
water-works for the supply of the Alloa and Tillicoultry Special 
Water District. The water is to be obtained from the Loss or 
Craigencash Burn, in the parish of Logie and county of Stirling, 
by raising the embankment of the existing reservoir; and the 
other works consist of an intake on the Inchna Burn, filters and 
a tank situate at Lipney, and four aqueducts or pipe-lines. If 
the intake on the Inchna Burn is not completed within ten years, 
the powers granted for making it are to cease, except, of course, 
as to the finished portion. The new supply is to be used by the 
Council primarily for satisfying the domestic and sanitary re- 
quirements of the district ; but they wish to be empowered to sell 
any surplus water for other purposes within the district, and for 
general purposes in any other part of the county. The usual 
powers in regard to water supply are required, as well as authority 
to apply existing funds for the purposes of the Order. [Parlia- 
mentary Agents: Messrs. Grahames and Co.]| 

Authority is applied for by the Glasgow Corporation for the 
construction of additional water-works, consisting of an im- 
pounding reservoir on the River Turk, and an aqueduct for con- 
veying the water therefrom to Loch Katrine; also two railways, 
a new road, and an alteration in the level of one already existing. 
Ten years are required for completing these works. It is proposed 
to abstract water from the above-named river and from Finglas 
Water, as well as from all springs and streams flowing into them, 
or intercepted by the intended works. The Order contains a 
number of provisions for preserving the purity and preventing the 
fouling of the water. The Corporation apply for power to hold 
lands tor the protection of the water-works, and to plant with 
trees any land in their possession in connection with their water 
undertaking which may be considered suitable for afforestation. 
Authority is sought for raising any sum not exceeding £400,000 
in addition to the £4,300,000 sanctioned by the Water Acts of the 
Corporation. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Martin and Co.] 

The Irvine and District Water Board are seeking authority for 
the construction of additional works, consisting of: a reservoir, a 
catchwater, an embankment across the Drum Burn, an aqueduct, 
and an access road, all in the county of Ayr. It is proposed to 
impound the waters of the Drum Burn, the Caaf Water, and the 
Bradshaw Burn, and all or any of the springs or streams flowing 
into them. Ten years are required for the completion of the 
works, for the construction of which authority is sought for bor- 
rowing £70,000, as well as £30,000 for the general purposes of the 
undertaking, to be repaid in sixty and fifty years respectively. 

In another Order the Board apply for authority to construct a 
conduit or pipe-line in the parishes of Dalry and Largs, and to 
make agreements with the Corporation of Paisley for the supply 
of water in bulk. The proposed conduit is for the use of Nobel’s 
Explosives Company, Limited, who will bear the cost; but pro- 
vision is made for the repayment to them of a reasonable propor- 
tion of their outlay, in the event of the conduit being used by the 
Board after the expiration of three years from the completion of 
the reservoir and other works comprised in the Order previously 
noticed. The Board ask permission to raise £30,000 for the con- 
struction of filters and other works, and for the general purposes 
of the undertaking; also such amount as may be necessary for 
repaying to the Company the proportion of their outlay upon the 
conduit to which reference has just been made—fifty years being 
required in each case for their repayment. Ten years are re- 
quired for the completion of the works. | Parliamentary Agents: 
Messrs. Grahames and Co.| 

The gas portion of the Order applied for by the Lanarkshire 
County Council was noticed in the “ JournaL” for the 1gth ult. 
(p. 135). In the water portion, the Council wish for authority to 
be conferred upon the District Committee of the Middle Ward to 
construct a service reservoir in the parish of Cumbernauld, eight 
aqueducts or pipe-lines, and a railway, to be completed within five 
years. It is proposed to include a portion of the county of Dum- 
barton within the water limits of the District Committee; and 





the Order contains full provisions in regard to the rates and 
charges to belevied therein. Authority is required by the Council 
to borrow money for the purposes of the Order; but the total to 
be raised under their Water Acts and the Order is not to exceed 
£1,190,000. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Grahames and Co.] 


THE FRACTIONAL COMBUSTION OF GAS OVER 
COPPER OXIDE. 








By E. Terres and E. Maucuin. 


The following is an abstract translation of a contribution on 
this subject to the “ Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung”’ for Jan. 2. It 
is a record of work done at the instance of Professor H. Bunte 
at the Chemical Technical Institute of the Technical College at 
Carlsruhe. 


The volumetric method is the simplest and, for most cases, a 
sufficiently exact method of analysis of gases; but in special 
cases, as, for instance, where small quantities of combustible con- 
stituents have to be estimated, the volumetric method becomes 
inapplicable, and gravimetric methods have to be adopted. 

There are three gravimetric methods—viz.: (1) Fractional 
combustion as carried out by Bunte-Haber- Weber over palladium 
asbestos at about 400° C. and a Drehschmidt platinum capillary 
at a red heat. (2) Fractional combustion over copper oxide. 
(3) Total combustion over copper oxide or in the Drehschmidt 
platinum capillary at a red heat. Stéckmann has shown that if 
the volume is exactly measured before and after combustion the 
qualitative composition of the gas under examination may be 
deduced from the analysis. 

The degree of exactness of the first method has been investi- 
gated by Haber and Weber, and that of the third depends purely 
on precise measurements of volume. On the other hand, the 
degree of completeness of the fractional combustion over copper 
oxide does not appear to have been fully made out, though the 
method is one which has already been adopted to a large extent 
in gas analysis. In order to investigate the exactness of this 
method of fractional combustion, and thereby determine its ap- 
plicability in gas analysis, trials were made of it by the authors 
on gaseous mixtures of known composition. 

The method adopted consisted in the use of a tube of Jena glass 
bent into a spiral and having an internal diameter of 10 mm. 
(04 inch) and a length of 800 mm. (31°5 inches), packed with 
copper oxide which had been raised to incandescence. The spiral 
consisted of three turns about 70 mm. (2°8 inches) in height over 
all, and it was raised to the desired temperature by a hot bath of 
potassium and sodium nitrates. This arrangement answered quite 
well and ensured sufficiently long contact with a large area of 
copper oxide. 

The gaseous mixtures of precise composition were freed from 
moisture by a calcium chloride tube followed by a tube of phos- 
phorus pentoxide, and from carbonic acid by a potash absorption 
apparatus followed by calcium chloride and phosphorus pent- 
oxide tubes. Air was used as a diluent of the different gaseous 
mixtures, as nitrogen from cylinders was found to be contami- 
nated with small quantities of gases containing carbon. 


CARBONIC OXIDE. 


The oxidation of dry carbonic oxide with copper oxide begins 
at 145° C., and that of moist carbonic oxide below 100° C., but it 
is not complete at 310°C. Gases passed through at the latter 
temperature still showed carbonic oxide when tested with palla- 
dium chloride paper. Mixtures containing from 2°115 to 3°10 per 
cent. of dry carbonic oxide when passed through at rates ranging 
from 4°17 to 81 c.c. per minute at a temperature of 304° to 
305° C. showed from 3°5 to 18°2 per cent. of the carbonic oxide 
unburnt. The extent of the incompleteness of the combustion 
appeared to depend not merely on the rate of flow but also on the 
degree of concentration of the gas. These results show that dry 
carbonic oxide when not mixed with other combustible gases is 
never completely burned at the usual temperature of fractional 
combustion. Even in the volumetric analysis of a mixture con- 
taining a large proportion of carbonic oxide, quite erroneous 
results may be obtained at the customary temperature ; but, on 
the other hand, it has been proved that at a red heat combustion 
is complete. Combustion also is more nearly complete when the 
carbonic oxide is moist; but even in this case, it is not always 
complete. 

HYDROGEN. 


Hydrogen begins to burn at 160° to 170° C., and at 250° C; its 
combustion is complete. Tests were carried out at 300° C.on a 
mixture containing 1°96 per cent. of hydrogen, and no unburnt 
residue was found. 


CARBONIC OXIDE AND HYDROGEN. 


It is well known that hydrogen lowers the temperature of com- 
bustion of carbonic oxide and other gases, and thus carbonic 
oxide in the presence of small quantities of hydrogen is com- 
pletely burned at lower temperatures. Experiments carried out 
at 300° C. on mixtures containing from 1°985 to 2°15 per cent. of 
carbonic oxide and 1°69 to 2 per cent. of hydrogen showed that 
both gases were completely burned, and that it would therefore 
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be possible to use the method for separating them quantitatively 
from methane. 


ACETYLENE. 


The acetylene used was produced from calcium carbide, and 
purified over acetylene-silver. The gas thus obtained was 
analyzed, and the proportion of pure acetylene found was taken 
for the subsequent calculations. Acetylene behaves quite dif- 
ferently from other gases on contact with copper oxide. Com- 
bustion begins at 130° C.; but carbon separates on the copper 
oxide, and is not burned. Thus a mixture containing 3°38 per 
cent. of acetylene, when passed through the apparatus at 300° C. 
at rates of 5*9 and 10 c.c. per minute, showed 8°3 and 5°3 per cent. 
of acetylene as unburned. Ifthe acetylene is mixed with hydrogen 
the separation of carbon is reduced, but not prevented. Tests 
showed that admixture of hydrogen did not effect complete com- 
bustion of the acetylene at 300° C. Even the hydrogen itself is 
not completely burned in this case. 


ETHYLENE, 


A mixture containing 1°8 per cent. of ethylene, when passed 
through the copper oxide at 300° C., showed that 1o'1 to 20°1 per 
cent. remained unburnt, owing to the separation of the carbon 
having occurred as with acetylene. 


METHANE. 


The combustion of methane over copper oxide begins at 310° C., 
but does not become complete untilat red heat. With very small 
proportions of methane the combustion is not quite complete even 
at ared heat. Tests made with mixtures containing from 0°798 
to 2143 per cent. of methane, when passed through the copper 
oxide tube in a combustion furnace at a red heat, at rates of 7°2 
to 8:17 c.c. per minute, showed that from g1°5 to 99°5 per cent. of 
the methane was burnt. The methane used was natural gas from 
Kissarmds. Hydrogen exercises very little influence on the com- 
bustion of methane. The beginning of combustion is lowered by 
3° or 4° C.; but combustion at a red heat does not become more 
nearly complete. 


RESULTS OF THE INVESTIGATIONS. 


The results of the investigations may be summarized as follows: 
At temperatures of 250° to 300° C. hydrogen is almost completely 
burned over copper oxide. Carbonic oxide by itself andin the dry 
state is only burned to the extent of go to 94 per cent. at 305° C. 
Mixtures of approximately equal quantities of hydrogen and car- 
bonic oxide are completely burned at 300° C. Heavy hydro- 
carbons, like acetylene and ethylene, do not burn quantitatively 
at 300° C., even in the presence of hydrogen, owing to deposition 
of carbon. 

As regards the completeness of combustion, benzene behaves 
like acetylene. The combustion of methane begins at 310° C., or, 
in the presence of hydrogen, at a few degrees lower. At a red 
heat methane burns completely when in high proportion in the 
mixture, but when in quite small proportion its combustion is 
incomplete. Hydrogen has no influence on its combustion at a 
red heat. 

The points to be remembered in fractional combustion by this 
method are: (1) That mixtures of carbonic oxide and methane 
cannot be separated quantitatively ; (2) that mixtures of approxi- 
mately equal proportions of carbonic oxide and hydrogen, on the 
one hand, and methane, on the other hand, can be separated 
quantitatively by fractional combustion at 300° C. 

In volumetric analyses it should be remembered that it has 
been shown, in working with the Drehschmidt-Ubbelohde appar- 
atus, that errors may arise through evolution of oxygen by the 
dissociation of the copper oxide. 

Comparing the results obtained with those of Haber and 
Weber’s researches on the palladium asbestos method, it will be 
found that, for proportions of 1 to 3 per cent. of carbonic oxide 
and hydrogen, the two methods of gravimetric gas analysis have 
very nearly the same limits of error. 








Calorific Standard for Kansas Gas.—As the result of steps 
taken by the Public Utilities Commission of Kansas to ascertain 
the value of the method of selling gas on the basis of its calorific 
power, all gas supplied to the consumers in the city will, for the 
future, be tested to determine the number of British thermal 
units it contains per cubic foot. Except by permission of the 
Commission, no natural gas is to be sent out having a heating 
power of less than 800 B.Th.U. The test is to be made semi- 
weekly, unless, in the opinion of the Commission, conditions 
warrant a different period. 


Coal and Coke Production in the United States Last Year.—Ac- 
cording to estimates received by the United States Geological 
Survey, the production of coal last year was 510 million short 
tons—a decrease of about 60 million tons compared with the 
record output of 1913. Practically all this reduction was in the 
bituminous mines. The principal portions were in the coking dis- 
trict; the yield in Pennsylvania alone dropping between 20 and 
25 million tons. The reports of the coke production indicate that 
the output in the two Connellsville districts was less than that of 
1913 by about 6 million tons, or 30 per cent.—representing a drop 
of nearly 1o million tons in the coal output in these districts alone. 
The proportionate decrease in the other coking districts was even 
greater. 





DIRECT ADVERTISING IN THE GAS BUSINESS. 





This was the subject of an address by Mr. A. R. FERNALD, of 
Detroit, at the annual meeting of the American Commercial Gas 
Association. In the course of it he made the following remarks. 


The use of direct advertising after the salesman has gone is 
important. It visualizes and makes clear the very points the 
prospective customer may have missed in the salesman’s solicita- 
tion, which means just this—that the salesman is only one-half 
equipped when he has not a book, a pamphlet, or an illustration 
to leave behind him. There are things that advertising will do 
that salesmen cannot do, and you should get it out of your heads 
once and for all that direct advertising is simply a means of inex- 
pensively introducing your salesmen and your proposition. We 
know that it is good for that; but this represents only a part of 
its value. Another point to remember is that your direct adver- 
tising does not take the place of the active, closing salesman any 
more than that salesman can, under the same condition, take the 
place of the advertising. Both have their place in your sales 
plan, and are essential to its success. 

Good judgment in planning a sales campaign comes from using 
the right weapon in the right place. The salesman need never be 
afraid of advertising as a competitor. That humbug has long 
since been laid aside. In covering the mission or function of 
direct advertising, I think we should consider, too, the fact that 
the first attitude of the public to any new thing is “ No.” And 
the fact that gas appliances are often new in principle to the 
customer strengthens this very point. People do not like to buy 
things they do not understand. We find people negative as a 
general rule—ready to say “No” at the slightest provocation 
because it is easier to say ‘“‘ No” than to take the trouble to figure 
the matter out. The biggest element in any sales barrier is 
ignorance. It is in breaking-down this barrier that direct adver- 
tising can best serve your purpose. The barrier is nothing more 
nor less than the high sounding “sales resistance” that our 
present-day business philosophers and psychologists play upon 
so mysteriously. 

In the gas industry you have a large and unusual opportunity 
for direct advertising because you have positive and direct con- 
tact with your consumers at least twice a month—that is, when 
the meter is read and when the bill is delivered—as well as a 
possible contact at the time of payment, providing the bill is not 
paid by mail; and even then you have the opportunity of re- 
mailing the receipt. You have a chance at these times to put a 
well-worded message in the consumers’ hands without paying 
extra for its delivery. 

Another point that touches the very vitals of direct advertising 
is the fact that the most valuable asset a company can have in a 
direct advertising campaign is a well classified list. In a further 
consideration of this form of advertising as an aid to salesmen, 
I believe you show a lack of thoroughness in not consistently 
coaching your salesmen on your advertising. They should read 
it, study it, and understand it, because properly prepared direct 
advertising contains practically a skeletonized canvass; and to 


get the most from it, their arguments should be tuned to the - 


same strength. The salesman’s task is not an easy one, and it 
has been my experience that the average salesman needs help 
rather than prodding. 

What we want to do is to make our salesmen “ closers,” not 
missionaries, for it is the sales that your salesmen miss that cost 
you money and bring up salescost. In this connection, with both 
your advertising and your canvass, I cannot make it too strong 
that you should try to sell one thing at a time, not the line. There 
is nothing like concentration. Advertise one thing, solicit one 
thing, and clean-up your field and start on another. To talk 
about a variety of devices at one time only confuses your cus- 
tomer, and as a result you distract attention, and your salesmen 
do not get anywhere. 

I believe that a strikingly neglected form of direct advertising 
is the letter. I do not believe that we have half enough letters in 
our contact with the trade. They furnish an,excellent oppor- 
tunity for the smaller gas company. Letters well written breathe 
personality, and are great moulders of public sentiment. They 
can be made of excellent use in following-up the sales devices in 
which there is apt to be some chance of misunderstanding in 
operation, or where the buyer may require some education in 
their use. Very often these instructions can be emphasized with- 
out fear of misunderstanding, and the users be given a clear 
record of just what they can expect the device to do under certain 
conditions. 

I realize that with many of you advertising has not been con- 
sidered a very serious part of your work. The proportion of 
undertakings that can employ an advertising manager who devotes 
his entire time to the work is small; and, of necessity, the adver- 
tising of most of you represents only a part of the activity of a 
single man. In these cases, 1 think you should be less afraid of 
advertising. 

Advertising is not so much a matter of eloquence as of sim- 
plicity. Tell your story simply as you would tell it to a friend. 
The first thing you know you will be writing some pretty good 
advertising. When you go home from this meeting resolve that 
you will regard your advertising neither in the light of a necessary 
evil nor a big “something” so complicated that it has you 
bluffed. Think of it as your big asset, a big business force— 
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yours to use at will. Resolve to analyze conditions both in the 
sale of devices and in the extension of service in present terri- 
tory; and to meet these conditions by being forearmed with a real 
sales and advertising plan. Resolve that when you have a thing 
to sell, and are going to send out salesmen on it, you will plan 
direct advertising that hooks-up closely with your salesmen’s 
solicitations. Resolve to pay more attention to the possibilities 
of well-written letters; also to use some of the good advertising 
the manufacturers have prepared for you, and to use it just as 
efficiently as you know how. Do not use it just because it is free 
—not expecting results, and consequently not getting them. 





COLLECTION OF CRUDE TAR IN FRACTIONS. 


This was the subject of a paper read at the meeting of the 
Scottish Section of the Society of Chemical Industry in Glasgow 
last Tuesday by Mr. G. T. Purves, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., of the 
Auchengeich Coke-Ovens, Chryston. The author is a member 
of the Western District Section of the Scottish Junior Gas Asso- 
ciation; and it may be recollected that he contributed a paper 
“On the Application of Coke-Oven Carbonizing and Otto Direct 
Ammonia Recovery to Gas-Works Requirements” at the last 
meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers. We are indebted 


for the following abstract of the paper to the “* Chemical Trade 
Journal.” 


Mr. Purves said the complete collection of crude tar in fractions 
had not hitherto received the attention which its importance jus- 
tifies. Apart from the purely commercial aspect, it is worth con- 
sidering how far the primary separation of the crude tar into the 
usual first fraction in the closed condensing system would be 
helpful to the reduction of atmospheric pollution. In some tar- 
works the gases evolved from the tar are burnt direct, and in 
others passed through purifiers. In the case of direct fractiona- 
tion, this gas would go to augment the volume of permanent gas 
produced. 

In the Young and Aitken process, the central feature was the 
analyzer in which fractional condensation was carried out. No 
effort was made, however, to collect separately the tar fractions 
deposited in the different sections of the analyzer. The tar was 
allowed to flow downwards from section to section, so permitting 
the gas to take up as much as possible of the lighter constituents 
of the tar—this being the principal intent in the process. Frac- 
tional condensation with a counter-current flow of condensed 
products thus took the place of sending the gas and condensed 
products in the same direction. 

In many of the special methods applied for the extraction of 
tar, fractional separation has been an underlying factor. The 
stipulation that the tar should have contact with the gas only at 
such a temperature as would ensure its not dissolving the light 
oils, as laid down by Mr. Young in 1876, is fulfilled in direct tar 
fractionation. Mr. Young abandoned the principle of the Young 
and Aitken process on account of the trouble with the condensers 
due to the greater amount of naphthalene produced in later car- 
bonizing practice; but an extended application of this principle, 
using naphthalene-free anthracene oil, would entirely overcome 
the difficulty. 

The author said he regarded the method advocated by Mr. 
William Young so many years ago as still the correct one for 
gas-works condensation practice, and particularly so with car- 
bonization in continuous vertical retorts, In a number of works 
using these retorts, a surprisingly low candle power of the gas has 
been found, on account of the light tar fog persisting with the gas 
till almost the final stages of cooling, and so removing from it 
illuminating hydrocarbons. 








The American Gas Institute and the No. 2 Burner. 


Following upon the reading of a paper by Mr. F. H. Gilpin, 
on “Efficiency Relations Existing between Various Argand and 
Open-Flame Test-Burners,” in the Manufacturing Section of the 
American Gas Institute, at the last annual meeting, it was unani- 
mously decided to recommend to the Institute the adoption of 
the “ Metropolitan” No. 2 burner as the standard for testing the 
illuminating power of gas—its advantages having been clearly 
shown by the author. The recommendation came before the 
Institute on the last day of the meeting; but, in view of the fact 
that the action proposed was an important one, and that members 
who were not present at the meeting should be afforded an oppor- 
tunity of submitting any objection they might have to the step, it 
was referred to the Board of Directors, with full power to act. 
At their meeting on the roth of December, the Board decided that 
this statement should be inserted in the “ Gas Institute News; ” 
and it accordingly appears in the January issue. The question 
will come before the Board at their meeting next Monday. 


——— 


The ordinary meeting of the Society of Engineers was held 
last night at the Institution of Electrical Engineers, Victoria Em- 
bankment, when Mr. H. C. H. Shenton (the President last year) 
presented the premiums awarded for papers published in the 
Society’s “Journal” during 1914. Mr. Norman Scorgie, the Presi- 
dent this year, subsequently delivered his inaugural address. 








NEW BASIS OF CHARGING FOR GAS. 





At a Meeting of the Empire State Gas and Electrical Asso- 
ciation, Mr. H. L. CoLeman brought under the notice of the 
members a system of charging for gas based upon use, and not 
upon the quantity used. 


The author said that long ago it became apparent to his Com- 
pany that, to obtain the maximum sales of gas in the communities 
served, it would be necessary to adopt a schedule of rates which 
would place gas in the strongest competitive position with other 
sources of light, heat, and power. It had been their endeavour to 
make the price so low that no householder could afford to use any 
other fuel for cooking, heating water, burning his garbage, &c. 
They wanted to be ready to sell gas at a rate that would get and 
hold the business at a profit for more than a thousand uses. 

Much of the Company’s gas sold at the straight-line rate of $1 
per 1000 cubic feet was an actual loss to them. They found that 
at least one-third of their consumers in one community were not 
paying the cost of service to them; while they were just about 
“breaking” even on many more. Obviously, the few large con- 
sumers were bearing the losses occasioned by thenumber of small 
ones; and while some of the larger consumers were anxious to 
burn more gas if the Company would quote them an attractive 
competitive rate, this they could not afford to do, owing to the 
number of unprofitable consumers already on the books. 

As a step towards the solution of the problem, they decided to 
put in force a schedule of rates based on the division of their 
annual expenses into two classes of costs—viz., those bearing 
relation to the number of consumers or meters, called “con- 
sumers’ expenses;” and those varying with the number of cubic 
feet of gas used, or “output expenses.” Competent engineers 
were employed to analyze the Company’s costs, and arrive at a 
fair figure for consumers’ expenses; and the result showed an 
annual outlay of $6°04 per consumer. 

The Company then put in force the following rate: 50 c. per 
month per meter consumer’s charge, plus 80 c. per 1000 cubic feet 
for all gas consumed; 50 c. minimum charge where no gas is 
used, ‘“ This,” said the author, “ makes a simple rate to explain, 
is a substantial reduction to the large consumer, an incentive to 
the small one to increase his consumption (due to the fact that it 
makes gas the cheapest ‘fuel he could possibly use), and it is not 
an excessive burden on the consumer who has no additional use 
for gas—such as small offices and the like—for in no case does it 
raise anyone’s bill more than 40 c. a month, as we already had a 
50 c. minimum under our straight-line $1 rate. It also answers 
the politicians’ demand that everyone shall be treated alike, as all 
pay the 50 c. consumer’s charge and all pay 80. for gas.” Mr. 
Coleman thought the rate would have a great tendency to reduce 
the price of gas still further, as it opened the field of maximum 
sales and maximum net earnings to the interest of the community 
at large, by bringing about a constantly lowering price ; and future 
large consumption would benefit the Company and the smallest 
consumer. 

The author summed up the working of the foregoing system of 
rates as follows: (1) That straight-line rates are economically 
wrong; (2) maximum sales depend on the competitive position of 
gas; (3) unprofitable consumers are made to pay at least what it 
costs to serve them; (4) The profitable consumer is relieved of the 
burden of the unprofitable one; (5) reductions in rate are based 
on total net revenue, instead of the haphazard methods previously 
employed ; (6) lower rates are made possible, benefiting the whole 
community; (7) new business is acquired more easily and at less 
cost; (8) a better standing before the Public Service Commission, 
as the rate is on a scientific basis; and (g) better relations with 
the public. 

In the second portion of his paper the author advocated the 
charging of special purposes. He submitted that the fundamental 
principle for rate-making should be that rates must be low enough 
for each class of business, considering competition, or what a 
particular class of business could afford to pay. A schedule of 
rates which would not get the business, however scientifically 
made, was obviously useless. There was a large amount of busi- 
ness that could be obtained by gas companies which could only 
be secured by making special rates for special uses. 


AMERICAN GAS INSTITUTE AND REFRACTORY 
MATERIALS. 








The Refractory Materials Committees of the American Gas 
Institute and the Refractories Manufacturers’ Association held a 
joint meeting in Rochester (N.Y.) towards the close of last year ; 
and we learn from the “ Gas Institute News” that practically the 
entire time was given over to a revision of the proposed standard 
specifications covering fire-clay and silica refractory materials for 
use in gas-works. Each point was taken up separately and was 
thoroughly discussed. This was the third meeting at which these 
specifications have been discussed in detail; and it showed that 
there is still considerable difference of opinion among members 
of the Committees. These differences resulted principally from 
lack of real knowledge of the subject ; and the Committee decided, 
before coming to a final decision on the various points involved, 
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to havea series of tests made under the direction of Mr. Bleininger, 
of the Washington Bureau of Standards, at the Testing Labora- 
tory in Pittsburgh. 

The tests which are to be conducted and the method of pro- 
cedure are as follows: The manufactures represented by mem- 
bers of the Refractories Manufacturers’ Association Committee 
will send to Pittsburgh various samples of fire-clay and silica 
bricks. The bricks will be piled in the form of a pier, and 
tested for refractoriness with loads varying from zero to 4o lbs. 
per square inch in a manner prescribed and directed by Mr. 
Bleininger. The behaviour of the column under the methods of 
test, as regards softening and expansion and contraction, both 
temporary and permanent, will be noted. At the same time tests 
will be made with single bricks under corresponding methods of 
procedure ; the idea being to compare the effects of the test on 
the pier and the single brick, and to notice the difference in their 
behaviour. The members of the Committee felt that the pier 
test would be a closer approximation to the actual working con- 
ditions, and that, before fixing clauses in the specifications based 
upon the single-brick test, it was important to know the exact re- 
lationship between the effects produced upon the pier and upon 
the single brick as tested for refractory qualities under load. 


ANALYSIS OF COAL WITH PHENOL AS SOLVENT 





By S. W. Parr and H. F. Hapvey. 


The purpose of the investigation was to examine and enlarge 
upon certain processes of analysis which proceed in such a 


manner as to separate in unaltered form the fundamental sub- 
stances of which coal is composed, and to study their characteristic 
properties in detail. Much suggestive information has come from 
the study of the types of vegetable matter which constituted the 
source of the initial coal substance. A line of evidence developed 
by numerous investigators who have made use of various sol- 
vents, differentiated the original organic constituents into two 
general classes—those of the cellulose and those of the resinic 
type. The present investigation, as described in Bulletin No. 76 
of the Illinois University Experiment Station, proceeded on the 
general hypothesis that in coal two types of compounds are 
met with—(1) the degradation products of the original cellulose 
substances, and (2) the less altered, and perhaps more charac- 
teristic, compounds of the resinic type. 

After numerous trials, phenol was chosen as being a true sol- 
vent, in that it does not develop chemical changes either in its 
own structure or that of the components of the coal. While the 
use of pyridine has been general, it is considered that the increase 
in the amount of nitrogen which is found in both the extract and 
residue after treatment with pyridine must be taken as an index 
of the formation of substitution products not originally present 
in the coal substance. Five grammes of the coal were continually 
extracted at 110° C. for the space of twenty hours, in presence 
of carbon dioxide ; this being sufficient to take out the whole of 
the soluble material. 

The application of the method to different types of coal showed 
that coal varies widely in the amount of material dissolved by 
phenol. The amount of soluble matter seems to differentiate 
sharply between subdivisions of coal types. On the ash and 
moisture free bases, the high volatile coals of Vermilion County 
gave 35 to 4o per cent. of soluble material, and the low volatile 
coals of Williamson County show 20 to 30 per cent. of matter 
soluble in phenol. 

After extraction, the coal leaves a residue that will not coke; 
the coking constituent being in the extract. The residue and ex- 
tract oxidize at room temperatures, and more readily at 100° C. ; 
the rate of oxidation being more rapid in the residue. Residue 
and extract possess an avidity for water as well as oxygen at ordi- 
nary temperatures ; the residue again showing the greater avidity. 
The extract contains more volatile matter than the residue ; while 
the ultimate analysis of the-coal, residue, and extract shows that 
the percentage composition of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and 
oxygen is substantially the same. Destructive distillation of coal 
residue and extract, gave gases of practically the same composi- 
tion, as shown by the following figures: 


Composition of Gas. Coal. 


Residue. Extract, 
Carbon dioxide. . . . 18'1 ee 15‘! 12°9 
Biltems. . » + » s Be os 3°5 3°1 
Oxygen... .+ 5 « ©O'% oe o'9 ee o'r 
Carbon monoxide . . . 20°6 o* 17°4 ee 16°4 
Hydrogen... . . 35°6 oe 39°2 oe 47°8 
eee. ss . © 2 oe os 18°r Y 13°4 
DER sw Sow a eS oe I'5 os 2°8 
PRR 5s ss lt le oe 4°3 ee 3°5 


Oxidation of coal, residue, and extract produces a lowering in the 
percentage of volatile matter. Oxidation decreases the amount 
of material which may be extracted from coal by phenol, and the 
coking properties are decreased in proportion to the extent of the 
oxidation. Oxidation of coal, residue, and extract is shown by an 
increase in the percentage of carbon dioxide in the gases pro- 
duced by thermal decomposition. It is concluded, therefore, that 
the oxygen absorbed is chemically held. 





LOW-TEMPERATURE DISTILLATION. 





Dr. F. M. Perkin’s Cantor Lectures. 


In his second Cantor Lecture, on “ Oils, their Production and 
Manufacture,” before the Royal Society of Arts on Monday of 
last week, Dr. F. MoLLwo PerkIn referred to the hopes which 
have been expressed from time to time, of obtaining large quanti- 
ties of motor spirit from coal by low-temperature distillation. 


Those who had designed retorts for this purpose, he said, had 
been extravagant in their anticipations; and there had been too 
much loose talk of phenomenal yields of motor spirit. The fact 
was that methods of distillation had not been sufficiently studied, 
with the result that crude products had been spoken of as if they 
were purified products. Coal owners and others who had sub- 
jected their minerals to distillation in various retorts had conse- 
quently been considerably disappointed. Personally, he believed 
there was a very great future before low-temperature distillation ; 
but care should be taken not to exaggerate. There had been too 
many “ wild-cat”’ schemes, and the formation of syndicates with 
the object of getting money without first having worked out the 
system. Some who had had to do with the flotation of these 
schemes had, he was afraid, been a little careless in their state- 
ments. Many of the enormous claims made out for the produc- 
tion of motor spirit in this way could, on examination, be reduced 
to one-third. 

The best-known processes for producing motor spirit of this 
kind were the Coalite, the Del Monte, and the Tarless Syndicate 
—one of the objects being the production of a smokeless fuel. 
There was not always a good market for this kind of fuel; but 
there was an increasing market for the other products of the pro- 
cesses—viz., various oils and sulphate of ammonia. 

One drawback of the Del Monte process originally was that the 
retort quickly became blocked-up if a caking coal was used. He 
understood, however, that a form of retort had now been designed 
in which any kind of coal could be used. Results with a Scottish 
cannel coal, which contained some 31 per cent. of volatile matter, 
showed a yield of 37 gallons of crude vil per ton—the smokeless 
fuel remaining behind containing 9 per cent. of volatile matter. 
The crude oil on fractionation gave 1 gallon of motor spirit, 
3 gallons of fuel oil, 16:9 gallons of heavy oil, 3 lbs. of wax, and 
124 lbs. of pitch. This showed how purification reduced the 
quantity of oil available for motor purposes. 

The Tarless Syndicate’s process worked on a totally different 
principle, and produced a good smokeless fuel. Caking coals 
could be used very readily. With this process, a Yorkshire coal 
containing 29} per cent. of volatile matter gave 18 gallons of 
crude oil per ton, which, on purification, yielded 3 gallons of motor 
spirit, 2} gallons of intermediate oil, 8} gallons of fuel oil, 8 Ibs. 
of paraffin wax, 50 lbs. of pitch, and 22 lbs. of sulphate of 
ammonia. It was possible with the smokeless fuel from this pro- 
cess to light a fire without any ordinary coal, which was not the 
case with all smokeless fuels. 








High-Pressure Gas Lighting at the Panama-Pacific Exhibition. 
—The grounds and buildings of this exhibition are entirely piped 
for gas. The street main system in the grounds consists of steel 
high-pressure mains with welded joints and laid in loops entirely 
to avoid dead-ends. The mains are supplied with gas at a maxi- 
mum pressure of 30lbs., and the pressure is reduced by governors 
to any pressure desired within the palaces and other buildings. 
Gas street lighting will be an attractive and important feature. 
The whole of the Marina andthe Esplanade and the portions of the 
grounds occupied by State and Foreign pavilions will be lighted 
by 300 high-pressure gas arcs on ornamental posts; the entire 
height of each, including the lamp, being 18 ft.6in. These are 
surmounted by opal globes 21 inches diameter horizontally, and 
30 inches diameter perpendicularly. The mantles will be supplied 
with gas at a pressure slightly less than 3 lbs.; and the lamps will 
each develop an illuminating power of 1100 candles. 


Portland Cement Concrete.—The “ Proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials” for the past year contains 
[p. 14] a paper presented by Mr. A. Moyer on “ Proportioning 
Aggregates for Portland Cement Concrete.” The “Journal of 
the Society of Chemical Industry ” recently contained an abstract 
of the paper; and according to this the ingredients are mixed in 
proportion to give maximum density, which the author considers 
necessary for securing the greatest strength in the concrete. Thus 
sand and cement mortar is made so that the voids in the sand 
(determined directly by mixing sand and water in known volumes) 
are completely filled with cement paste, every cubic foot of which 
requires 110 lbs. of cement; and when stones of two sizes are 
used for the coarser aggregate, they are mixed in such propor- 
tion that a minimum volume is produced for a definite combined 
volume before mixing. A table is given showing the percentage 
of voids in crushed stone (from material of nine specific gravities, 
from 2°70 to 3°25) for a series of weights per cubic foot ranging, 
in each case, from 80 lbs. to 124 lbs., and another showing the 
proportions of stone and mortar, for eleven different sand to 
cement ratios, necessary to give the densest concrete, when the 
coarse aggregate contains 27 to 54 per cent. of voids. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. ] 





Coke Fuel. 


Sir,—The interesting lecture on the above subject, by Professor 
Vivian B. Lewes, printed in your last issue, indicates a practicable 
means of making gas coke more suitable for domestic use. 

In the matter of fuel supply, most gas undertakings are concerned 
in catering primarily for the domestic consumer; and, while it is re- 
cognized that this market for gas coke will always be the most attrac- 
tive, this class of consumer will always be hypercritical—the standard 
of demand being based on the custom of burning coal having a com- 
paratively low ash content, and flaming freely during combustion. 

To increase the average proportion of volatile combustible matter to 
4 Or 5 per cent., as suggested by Professor Lewes, would undoubtedly 
very materially improve the attractiveness of gas coke as a fuel for 
open grates. Without, however, a corresponding decrease in the pro- 
portion of ash (the objectionable presence of which is as much the 
cause of its sullen behaviour as is the lack of volatile matter), it is 
doubtful whether any commercial advantage gained by following 
Professor Lewes’s suggestion would not be seriously discounted by loss 
of business in other directions. 

Although in many districts the domestic is the principal market, it is 
by no means the only one in any district; and to radically alter the 
well-known characteristics of gas coke in the manner suggested is likely 
to seriously impair its usefulness and efficiency as fuel for other pur- 
poses than that of direct heating in open grates. For instance, from 
the point of view of the baker and the horticulturist (both consider- 
able users of coke), who often prefer anthracite by reason of its slower 
burning qualities, the present proportion of volatile matter is enough ; 
while for the glass-blower it is already much too great. 

To these consumers, and to users of closed stoves, and other appa- 
ratus primarily designed to burn coke, the suggested change might 
not, therefore, be in the nature of an improvement. From a close 
study of current normal rates (a tabulated list was published in your 
issue for Nov, 24 last), it will be observed that steam-users pay a price 
for natural steam-raising fuel which is roughly in inverse proportion 
to the volatile and ash content, as it is these factors which, to them, 
determine the efficiency, and, what is equally important, also largely 
determine the rate at which the fuel can be burnt per foot of grate 
area, 

For this purpose most of the gas coke produced nowadays—however 
carefully graded—would be improved if it had a greater proportion of 


volatile combustible matter ; but its efficiency might be impaired if | 


this were increased to the extent suggested. Compared with gas coke, 
the highest-priced solid commercial fuel, anthracite, differs in chemical 
composition only in the matter of ash content ; and as to physical pro- 
perties the latter is at considerable disadvantage, when used for steam- 
raising, owing to its extreme density, and consequent low rate of com- 
bustion. In coke-oven practice, where the coal is washed previous to 
being carbonized, the degree of purity attained is relatively high ; and 


the price realized for steam-raising purposes is fully equal to that of 


good quality soft Welsh coal. 

There can be no doubt whatever that a higher standard of purity in 
gas coke is at least as desirable for all fuel purposes as is a greater pro- 
portion of volatile matter for purely domestic purposes. The cost of 
washing coal for coke-oven carbonization—which eliminates sulphur 
as well as non-combustible matter—is said to be about 24d. per ton. 

E. W. L. Nicot, Engineer, 


39, Victoria Strect, S.W., Jan, 28, 1915. London Coke Committee. 





The Relationship between the Cost of Coal and the 
Price Realized per Ton of Coke. 


Sir,—Hitherto there has been almost a direct relationship between 
the cost of coal per ton at the works and the amouut realized per ton 


for coke ; and, with comparatively slight variations, the cost per ton — 


for coal at the works is realized for a ton of coke at the works. From 


this, we have a right to assume that the factors which go to influence | 


the cost of coal influence also in a similar degree the value of coke. 
In my own experience I have applied the principle that when acon- 
cern (wherever situated) does not, on the average, realize for its coke 


per ton the same figure as is paid per ton for coal, it is disposing of its | 


coke at less than need be done. 

On the contrary, there are many instances where better prices are 
obtained, owing to favourable local circumstances. At the present 
time, with the cost of seaborne coal such a terrifying factor to many 
concerns, it is as well to bear in mind that the same influences which 
make coal dear should enhance the value of gas-works coke, and justify 
its price being advanced proportionately. 

To prove the close relationship between these two factors, I have 
taken the figures of an important company (whose internal economy is 
not affected by water-gas manufacture or blue-gas admixture) and have 


| traversed a great many years in order to bring up the facts. The 
| following table illustrates the point I have raised, and seems to prove 
| my contention from several points of view :— 


TABLE Illustrating the Relationship between the Cost of Coal and the Price 
Realized per Ton of Coke. 


























Percentage 
Percentage| Amount 
Costof | Amauri | Aumtizen | fAmount | Realized | Renan 
Realized | for all 
Year. Coal per | per Ton per Ton ; | : for all 
Tonin | tor'Coke: | of Coal for Coke Residuals Residuals 
Weilise, |: oceres: g on Cost per Ton Gna 
| | at Works, | for Coke. ok Goak of Coat: —— 
| 
Bae Ss. od. s .d. | Ph eee 
1899 .| In 11°28 | 13 2°14 6 8 41 | 56 | 8 11°17 5 
1900 «| 17 6'55|17 2°24 8 7°96| 49 19°55 64 
yg0r .| 15 0°22.) 15. o°8% 7 4°76} 49 9 6°18 63 
1902 «| 12 4 16/12 6°15 § -EEOIS | 48 | & 4°93 68 
1903 + | II 10°00 | 13 4°72) © 3°43| 53 9 4°91 79 
1904 .| II 2°29 | 12 3°40| 5 10°87 | 53 | 9 1°48 81°5 
1905 .| 10 11°29} 10 4°15 4 33°F? | 45 8 1°62 74 
1906 .| 11 6°43 | 10 11°59 5 3°59 46 8 3°05 q1°5 
1907 .| 13 5°00 | 13 5°96 6 2°45 46 | 9 4°89 70 
1908 =. | 13: 9°37 | 13 5°41 | 6 4°03 46 | 9 6°24 69 
1909 | 12 4°41 | Ir 2°09| 5 4°09 43 | 8 5°61 68 
ire. .| 322 0°99 | 12 0°36 | § 8°43 47 9 1°34 76 
WOtz. . | -EE BI"9G |. 29. 9°38 6 5°75 54 Io 4°OI 86 
19% «| 34 7°%4)| 14. 4°56 6 10°12 47 i 2°77 77 
1913 .|'16 1°96|15 1°70! 7 3°94 45 II 10°31 73 
Average for Fifteen Years. 
— | 13 1°32|13 2°92] 6 4°3t |] 485 | 9 6°39 | 73 
Average of Each Completed Quinquennial Period. 
1899-03 13 8°84 | 14 5°'OI 6 11°94 51 g 6°11 69 
1904-08 | 12 2°08 | 12 1°30! 5 8°93 47 8 10°66 73 
1909-13 | © 4°07 47 10 2°41 76 


| 


13 5°05 | 13 2°46 


The last column illustrates the effect of the increased cost of raw 
materials upon the industry ; and notwithstanding the extreme fluctu- 
ation in the cost of coal, the value of products is shown on the aver- 
age to move in sympathy. 

I have carefully avoided dealing with the question on the basis of 
per 1ovo cubic feet, for the reason that the raw material purchased is 
in tonsrepresented by money, and the only way of drawing a proper 
conclusion is to treat the products on the same basis. 

A further analysis [see table at foot of page] dealing with consecutive 
quinquennial periods from 1899 reveals a similar sympathy between the 
two, and shows that up to the present the gas industry has succeeded in 
winning-through by a payment out of pocket of 3d. for each ts. rise in 
the cost of coal. Let us hope 1915 may be no exception ! 

W. R. HERRING. 

Palace Chambers, Westminster, S.W., Jan. 28, 1915. 


Weighing Attachments on Retort-Charging Machines. 


Sir,—My attention has recently been called to the editorial comment 
in your issue of Nov. 17, referring to the automatic weighing of coal- 
charges to retorts and fuel charges to producers—described in the 
Carbonization Committee’s report of the American Gas Institute ; also 
to the correspondence, resulting from the editorial, in your issues of 
Dec. 1, 8, and 15. 

It appears that your correspondent in the Dec. 1 issue has missed 
the point entirely, as weighing apparatus of the typehe describes is 
generally known to be old in the art. A machine of this sort—manu- 
factured by West—was installed by us at the Worcester (Mass.) plant 
as far back as1g04. A careful reading of the paragraph at the top of 
the second column on p. 368 of your issue of Nov. 17 will give your 
correspondents an accurate idea of the present developments, in which 
weight records are automatically produced without even so much as 
the necessity of the operator’s knowledge that the weighing and record- 
ing operation is going on. : 

H. A. CarpPENTER, Vice-President, 
Riter-Conley Manufacturing Company. 
Pittsburgh, U.S.A., Jan. 15, 1915. 


Coal Contracts. 


S1r,—It may be assumed that all gas undertakings are finding their 
contract supplies of coal are being cut down. To justify this action, 
coal owners fall back upon the “suspension of contract” clause, of 
which the following may be taken as a fair sample: 

“In the case of strikes, lock-outs, combination, or restrictions by 
workmen, or disputes with workmen, stoppage of works from 
accident, short supplies of waggons, or other unavoidable circum- 
stances affecting the working of the colliery, the sellers shall not 








TaBLeE Illustrating the Relationship between the Cost of Coal and the Price Realized per Ton for Coke. 





| 1914 to | 1913 to | | 


[Average for Each Consecutive Quinquennial Period.] 


1904 to 








Ig12 to Igt1 to | 1g10 to 1909 to 1908 to 1907 to | 1906to 1905 to 1903 to 

1910, 1909. 1908, 1907. 1906. 1905. 1904, 1903. | 1902. 1g0I, 1909. 1899. 

Price of coal . 13/5'05 | 12/11°33 | 12/8°51 | 12/7°52 | 12/4°90 | 12/2°08 11/9°40 | 11/6°83 | 12/3°19 13/7°04 | 13/8°84 
Price of coke . 13/2°46 | 12/10°41 | 12/8°23 | 12/2°68 | 11/10°64 | 12/1°30 | 12/1°16 | 11/10°80| 12/10°45 24/2" 86 | 14/5 O1 
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be bound to deliver while the same lasts, and the quantity which 
would otherwise have been delivered shall be excluded from this 
contract. 


It will be seen that there is no specific reference to any difficulty 
which may be caused by the country being at war. But it is contended 
by the coal owner—first, that there is a shortage of waggons; and, 
secondly, that owing to the number of men who have joined the Colours 
the “unavoidable circumstances” mentioned have arisen, affecting 
the working of the collieries, inasmuch as the quantity of coal which 
is being raised has been materially diminished. I venture to submit, 
however, that these protective clauses cannot legally be taken advan- 
tage of, so long as the colliery companies are supplying outsiders with 
coal, which they are now doing at greatly increased prices. I submit 
that their contract buyers have the first claim to the coal raised. 

It is obvious that it cannot be contended that the owners are unable 
to fulfil their contracts while they are selling coal to “ outside ” people, 
to whom they are not obliged to sell. In other words, I contend that 
they are not carrying out their contracts so far as they have means to 
do so. And I would further submit that, until they have done this, it 
is not open to them to raise the difficulty about either the shortage of 
waggons or the diminished output of coal. 

_ Really the coal-owners’ contention amounts to this—that the existing 
circumstances automatically bring the “ suspension of contract” clause 
into operation. My reply is that these circumstances must be of such 
a nature as to prevent the selling contractor carrying out his contract 
or any part of it; and certainly these circumstances have not as yet 
arisen. 

The question is one of great and urgent importance, and calls for 
serious consideration. 

Jan. 28, 1915. 


REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Water-Heaters or Circulating Boilers. 


FLETCHER, RUSSELL, AND Co., LIMITED, and FLETCHER, T. W., of 
Warrington. 


Coat Buyer. 








No. 706; Jan. 10, 1914. 


This gas water-heater is so arranged that the hot gases from the 
burner pass through the flue and then through the annular space 
between the flue and the inner shell of the boiler into the base, whence 
they find a suitable outlet at the base. 






































Fletcher, Russell, and Co.’s Gas Water-Heaters. 


A hollow base is provided which supports a ring whereon rests an 
annular boiler closed at the top. In the ring is arranged an annnlar 
gas-burner D and in the boiler is a flue E, which (passing through the 
burner and being supported by the base) communicates with the 
interior. By this means the hot gases from the burner pass directly 
into the annular space F between the inner shell of the boiler and the 
flue, and “come into contact with the shell of the boiler when they are 
hottest.” From the space F the gases pass through the flue into the 
interior of the base, whence they are led off by the outlet G. 

The burner preferably has two rings of nozzles or jets H J, having 
separate mixture chambers K M supplied by separate pipes N O, so 
that either or both rings may be used as desired. 


Treating and Recovering Tar and Ammoniacal Liquor 
from Producer or Other Gas. 
Moorg, Q., of Riddrie, near Glasgow, and the Dowson AND Mason 
Gas-PLant Company, Limitzp, of Levenshulme, Manchester. 


No. 2650; Feb. 2, 1914. 


The invention is intended to provide plant “for the treatment and 
recovery of tar and ammonia liquor from producer or other gas, and is 





such that uniform and dehydrated tar and highly concentrated am- 
monia liquor are obtained.” 

Typical apparatus for carrying out the process is diagrammatically 
illustrated in elevation and plan. 






























































C1r- 
Moore’s (Dowson and Mason Co,) Tar and Ammonia Recovery Plant. 


The gas from the retorts or producer enters by a connection A and 
passes to an air-cooled condenser, wherein its temperature is reduced 
“to that satisfactory for the extraction of its tar.” This condenser 
consists of two chests B B! connected by vertical pipes C and headers 
C!, From the second chest the gases pass by pipes D to a horizontal 
main D! opening at one end into the lower end of a tar-extractor E (of 
any convenient form) arranged at sucha level that the tar and water of 
condensation flow back to the chest B! by a pipe connection E!. 

The gas, after leaving E, is led by pipes G G! to a second horizontal 
main G2, from which it passes by further pipes G? to the first chest of 
a second atmospheric condenser H H}, similar in construction to 
the first condenser. The tar and water of condensation from this 
second condenser pass back by a pipe H2, connecting the first chest of 
the second condenser with the pipe connection E! leading from the tar- 
extractor to the second chest B! of the first condenser. The tar and 
condensed steam flow back through the two chests of the first condenser 
in a direction contrary to the flow of the gases, and the tar therefore 
comes into contact with the hot gases, and is so thoroughly heated that 
dehydration takes place ; while the light and heavy tars are thoroughly 
mixed and “tar of uniform consistency ” obtained. 

The tar and water of condensation from the gases pass from the first 
chest of the first condenser by a pipe H® into a separator J (of any 
suitable construction), and are there automatically separated by decan- 
tation. The tar passes from this separator by a pipe J! toa tar well or 
storage tank. 

The virgin liquor (the water of condensation from the gases) over- 
flows from the separator J into a heat exchanger J?—a tank in which is 
a coil of piping through which water is passed. The virgin liquor 
gives up its heat to the water, which may be used as the supply for the 
water-jacket surrounding the producer—the water passing from the 
heat exchanger by a pipe J® to the water-jacket. Thus the production 
of steam in the jacket is facilitated. 

The now cooled virgin liquor is led from the heat exchanger J? by a 
pipe connection K to a sump K! beneath gas scrubbers or towers K? K°, 
to which the gas from a final horizontal main L, connected with the 
second chest H! of the second atmospheric condenser, is also led by 
pipe connections L! L?, The scrubbers are connected by intermediate 
pipe connections L’, and the liquor is pumped as usual from the sump 
K! to the top of the scrubbers; so that the liquor and gases pass 
through the towers in opposite directions. ‘‘ The ammonia is therefore 
thoroughly washed from the gas by this liquor; and as the latter is 
thoroughly cooled before it enters the washing towers, a strong am- 
monia liquor solution is thereby obtained.” 

A valve connection M is made between the horizontal mains D! G?, 
and similar valve connections [not shown] are made between the main 
D! and the tar-extractor E, also between the pipe connections G G! 
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leading from the extractor to the horizontal main G2. Normally the 
valve connection M is closed and the other valves referred to open; 
but in the event of it being necessary to shut-off the tar-extractor for 
examination or repair, the valve M is opened and the others shut. 
When this is the case, the tar-extractor is cut out ; and the gas passes 
direct from the first condenser to the second. 


Securing Service-Pipes to Gas and Water Mains. 
ParKINSON, B. R., of Woodside Park, N. 
No. 9653; April 18, 1914. 


The inventor mentions that in patent No. 23,414 of 1907 there was 
described aconstruction of nipple, and also certain tools by which the 
nipple could be expanded. In patent No. 19,628 of 1908 means were 
described by which the expansion of the nipple could be effected while 
a main was under pressure—comprising a valved junction piece or a 
plug or other cock, a mandrel adapted to be withdrawn through the 
junction piece or cock, a sleeve screwed into the junction piece or cock, 
and a nut bearing against the outer face of the sleeve and engaging 
with screw threads on the upper part of the mandrel. The mandrel 
was made in two sections—a lower tapered section which was formed 
with an upper screwed stem, and secured in position by a small nut 
engaging with the stem and bearing against the upper end of the 
nipple, and an upper section provided at its lower end with a screwed 
socket which engaged with the screwed stem of the lower mandrel 
section. When a plug cock is employed, the bore of the cock through 
which the mandrel was withdrawn had to be of a diameter somewhat 
greater than the external diameter of the small nut; and from this 
point of view the nut was a disadvantage. The present invention has 
been devised with the object of dispensing with the nut (and thus 
enabling a cock or valve of less bore to be employed) by using a 
mandrel of such construction that the securing of it to the nipple can 
be effected at the beaded or thickened part of the nipple. 
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Parkinson’s Service and Main Connector. 


Two different constructions of mandrel and parts co-operating with 
them, are shown. In both figures the nipples are shown formed at 
their front ends with an internal beading or thickened part and on 
their exteriors with two sets of screw threads. The mains are formed 
with holes tapped with threads corresponding with the screw threads 
of the nipples, and the bodies of the valves are provided at their front 
ends with screw threads corresponding with the threads of the nipples, 
and at their outer ends with screw threads. Sleeves, formed at their 
front ends with screwed extensions, engage with the screw threads of the 
valve bodies. A are mandrels constructed according to the present 
invention; and B are nuts bearing against the outer ends of the 
sleeves and engaging with screw threads formed on the mandrels. 
With the exception of the particular construction of the mandrels all 
the above enumerated parts form no part of the present invention. 

Referring first to fig. 1, a mandrel A fulfilling the purpose of the in- 
vention may be formed in two parts, corresponding with the similar 
parts of the mandrel described in the 1908 patent—namely, a lower 
section consisting of a tapered part C and a screwed stem D, and an 
upper section consisting of a socket E, snugly fitting the full bore of 
the nipple and provided in its interior with screw threads engaging 
with the stem D, and of a screwed rod adapted to engage with the nut 
B. As shown, the upper end of the tapered part of the lower section 
of the mandrel would bear against the front part of the beaded or 
thickened portion of the nipple and be drawn against same by the 
upper mandrel section, which would bear witb its lower end against the 
rear part of the beaded or thickened portion of the nipple. 

Again, as shown in fig. 2, the mandrel may be constructed in three 





sections—a lower section, consisting, like the lower section of the 
mandrel illustrated in fig. 1, of a tapered part C and a screwed stem 
D; asecond section formed at its rear end with a screwed stem F and 
at its front end with a screwed socket adapted to engage with the 
screwed stem of the lower section, and made of such external diameter 
as to somewhat snugly fit the full bore of the nipple; and a third sec- 
tion consisting of a screwed rod adapted to engage with the nut B,and 
provided at its front end with a screwed socket adapted to engage with 
the screwed stem of the second section of the mandrel. As in fig. 1, 
the upper end of the tapered part C of the first or lowermost section of 
the mandrel would bear against the front portion of the beaded or 
thickened part of the nipple, but in this case it would be drawn against 
it by the second section of the mandrel, which would bear with its 
lower end against the rear portion of the thickened part of the nipple. 





Gas-Retorts. 


Toocoop, H. J., and Rospert DEMPSTER AND Sons, LIMITED, 
of Elland. 


No. 9923; April 22, 1914. 


In order to economize labour and fuel in gas-works, the patentees 
remark, a number of gas-retorts are usually grouped with each pro- 
ducer; and to obtain the advantages of large units in smaller works, 
it has been proposed to divide the retorts of one setting into smaller 
groups, so that one or more retorts may be worked independently. 
Consequently in the same setting some retorts are under gaseous 
heating while others are cold; and when it is necessary to bring the 
cold retorts into operation quickly, there is the danger on passing the 
producer gas into the cold compartments, that explosions of sufficient 
magnitude to strain the brickwork joints may easily occur. 

The object of the present invention is to provide means for quickly 
getting-up the heat in the cold compartments of the setting without 
disturbing the gaseous heating of the other retorts and without risk of 
minor explosions. For this purpose the producer-gas flue is subdivided, 
or a number of producer-gas flues are provided ; and each flue or sub- 
division has an auxiliary air-slide capable of admitting air thereto 
adjacent to the producer. Each flue is preferably enlarged, and can 
be temporarily converted into an independent combustion chamber— 
its communication with the retort compartments or combustion cham- 
bers proper being preferably controlled by a damper. When the 
brickwork has been thus heated so that the gases will ignite at the 
permanent burners, the auxiliary air inlet is closed, the main air-slides 
opened, and the gaseous heating of the particular compartment is thus 
completed. 
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Toogood’s (Robert Dempster and Sons) Arrangement of Gas-Retorts. 


Fig. 1 represents in sectional plan and fig. 2 in vertical section a 
portion of such a setting of retorts. A is the producer; B and C, the 
producer-gas flues; a, b, c, and d, the retorts. Assuming that the 
retorts a and b are already heated, and that it is desired to bring also 
the retorts c and d into action, the plug D is taken out (or equivalently 
a slide at the place opened) to admit air to the flue C, which is thus 
converted into a temporary combustion chamber ; the damper E being 
open to put the flue in connection with the chamber F, and thereby 
with the heating chambers about the retorts, until the latter chambers 
are sufficiently heated. The plug D is then closed; the usual second- 
ary air inlets [not shown] are opened ; and the gaseous firing proceeds 
as usual. If, then, the retorts a and bd are to be allowed to cool, the 
damper G (or its equivalent) can be closed, cutting off the supply of 
producer gas to that half of the setting, which can also be discon- 
nected in any suitable manner from the secondary air supply. 


Purifying Gas. 
Grascow, A. G.; a communication from C. J. O’DoNNELL and 
A. F. KunBercer, of Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


No. 12,463; May 20, 1914. 


The patentees say: By using oxide of iron in a heated condition for 
purifying coal and like gas it has been proposed to remove sulphur 
compounds other than sulphuretted hydrogen—the latter being simul- 
taneously removed or sometimes, for reasons of economy, previously 
taken out. According to one proposal, such gas containing sulphur 
compounds (chiefly carbon bisulphide) has been subjected in the 
presence of water to iron oxide, heated to a temperature of from 80° to 
200° C.; and in another instance the utilization of hydrated peroxide 
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of iron heated to a temperature of from 240° to 420° Fahr. has been 
proposed for the purpose of decomposing the sulphur compounds and 
pruducing sulphuretted hydrogen. It is nevertheless well known that 
different batches of ferric oxide have, under like conditions, and with- 
out apparent reason, differed greatly in their purifying efficiency. 

Now, after considerable investigation, they claim to have found 
that, by employing previously precipitated ferric oxide possessing a 
certain physical structure, or in a particular physical condition corre- 
sponding with a “ velvety, fluffy, or voluminous feel or appearance ” 
and at appropriate temperature, greater uniformity of quality and certi- 
tude of result is obtained, so that its value for removing bisulphide of 
carbon from gas in a practical manner and on a commercial scale is 
much enhanced—the material furthermore being effective for removing 
sulphuretted hydrogen if so desired. The desired properties of such 
oxide appear, they say, from the researches made to be due to the 
colloidal character of the material in the described condition. 

In practice, ferric oxide of the desired condition is obtained by pre- 
cipitating it from suitable solutions of iron; the precipitate being 
normally of yellow or ochre colour, having the probable formula 
Fe,O, n (HO), containing at least a half molecule of water and prefer- 
ably more. The described hydrated ferric oxide is said to be easily 
obtainable and is well known as a bye-product. For example, it 
occurs as a bye-product in the manufacture of alum from bauxite, 
where the iron occurs as an impurity and is removed by precipitation. 

Good results are claimed to be obtained by heating the ferric oxide 
to a temperature of from 400° to 450° Fahr., more or less, and keeping 
it at this temperature while the gas to be purified is passing through it. 
The gas may be passed through the hydrated ferric oxide at the rate of 
11,000 cubic feet per bushel of purifying material in twenty-four hours 
(more or less) ; and the capacity of the purifying material is very large 
es that comparatively little of it will purify a large amount 
of gas. 

The temperatures above given are not absolute; but the tempera- 
ture employed should be such that the purifying material while dry 
retains its water of formation, and is at a temperature considerably 
above ordinary temperatures. 


Gas-Lamps. 
CarpENTER, C. C., of Old Kent Road, S.E. 


No. 16,999; July 17, 1914. 

This invention, in reference to inverted incandescent gas-lamps, is 
directed to the details of the construction referred to in patent No. 
5289 of 1909 and No. 25,874 of 1911, as applied to street lanterns. 

There is shown a portion of a gas-lamp embodying the improve- 
ments; also a plan view of a cylindrical casing or chimney which en- 
closes the upper part of the burner; the burner nipple (the socket or 
cap surrounding it being in section); and a sectional elevation by 
means of which the nipple is screwed and unscrewed. 
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Carpenter's Inverted Street Lantern Burner. 


B is the gas supply pipe, part of which extends across the lamp 
above the reflector C. D is a T-piece inserted into the gas-pipe. The 
cap or socket E, screwed on to the T-piece, has bayonet slots or 
grooves F forengaging projections on the upper part of the air-chamber 
G. H is the nipple, which is screwed on to the nose-piece within the 
cap. J is a spring washer secured to the nipple above the washer I 
and tending to press the latter in a downward direction. The nipple H 
has a squared or hexagonal part provided for screwing and unscrewing 
by means of a tool K, made to fit the nipple so as to pass it freely 
through the central hole of the reflector. 

L is a metal casing having an inside and outside shell arranged to 
form vertical flues for the products of combustion, and provided with 
a bridge-piece furnished with a central hole. The casing L is inserted 
in the central hole of the reflector, and is supported on the burner-tube 
G by introducing the lower end of the latter into the central hole and 
screwing on the burner M. 

In fitting together the parts, the cap E is first screwed on to the 
outside of the T-piece D, and then the nipple H is screwed into the 
inside of it; the washer I and spring washer J being previously fitted 
on to the nipple. The screwing-in of the nipple is effected through 
the hole in the reflector by means of the tool K. The casing is then 
secured to the burner-tube and burner by screwing the two latter 
together to clamp the bridge-piece between them. The casing, tube, 
and burner can then, in one piece, be engaged with the cap E by means 
of the spring-fitted bayonet joint, 





MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


PORTHCAWL GAS-WORKS PURCHASE ARBITRATION. 


Thursday, Jan. 28. 
The Case for the Company. 


On Thursday of last week and following days, an arbitration took 
place at the Surveyors’ Institution, Great George Street, S.W., to de- 
termine the price to be paid by the Porthcawl Urban District Council 
for the undertaking of the Porthcawl and District Gas Company. 
Thursday, Friday, and a short time on Saturday morning were occu- 
pied in hearing the case for the Company ; and this portion of the pro- 
ceedings is reported to-day. The evidence for the Council and the 
closing speeches will be dealt with later. 


The Hon, J. D. Fitzcerap, K.C., acted as Umpire ; and there sat 
with him as Arbitrators Mr. HENry Woopa tt for the Company, and 
Mr. FRANK Jones for the Council. 

The Counsel appearing were Mr. TyDLESLEy Jones, K.C. (instructed 
by Messrs. W. & W. M. Bell), for the Company ; and Mr. VrEsEy 
Knox, K.C. (instructed by Messrs. Lees and Co.), for the Council. 


CouUNSEL’sS OPENING SPEECH. 


Mr. TyLpEsLEy Jones, in stating the Company’s case, pointed out 
that the proceedings were taking place under the Porthcawl Urban 
District Council Act of 1914. The Company was incorporated under 
the Companies Act, 1862, as a limited liability company in the year 
1867, for the purpose of supplying gas and coke, and carrying on the 
business usually conducted by gas companies. Until 1913, the busi- 
ness was conducted without any statutory powers, and gas was sup- 
plied in the urban district of Porthcawl, which really comprised three 
separate centres of population—Porthcawl proper, Newton, and Not- 
tage. In 1913, the Company went to Parliament to obtain an Act, 
which re-incorporated them as a statutory Company, and conferred 
upon them powers to supply gas in the urban district of Porthcawl and 
certain adjoining parishes. In the Act, a section was inserted by agree- 
ment (section 85) which was very much of the ordinary kind—pro- 
viding that if the Council introduced a Bill in the next session of 
Parliament, empowering them to purchase the undertaking, the Com- 
pany should not oppose it. The terms of purchase were then set out. 
However, the section under which the arbitration was being held was 
in the Council’s Act of 1914; and as there was a provision in this Act 
that no regard was to be had to the fact that the Company obtained 
the Act of 1913, nothing actually turned for the moment on the earlier 
Act. Section 5 of the Council’s Act provided that the arbitration 
should be under the Lands Clauses Acts, and that the Arbitrators or 
Umpire should not, in settling the amount to be paid, have regard to 
the fact that the Company had obtained the Act of 1913. So that 
substantially the undertaking had no doubt to be valued as a non- 
statutory concern. The Council were to pay the actual costs incurred 
by the Company in obtaining their Act. The date of transfer, which 
would presumably be June 24 next, was the date at which the value of 
the undertaking was ascertainable; but he understood it had been 
agreed between the parties that no accounts should be gone into 
beyond June 30, 1914. In extending the time for holding an arbitra- 
tion or making an award, the Arbitrators had agreed that no evidence 
should be given which could not have been given if the arbitration had 
taken place in December. This debarred him from giving evidence 
about the present consumption of gas in Porthcawl. By section 12 of 
the Act, it was provided that the Company, in carrying on the under- 
taking to the date of transfer, should not without the previous consent 
of the Council enter into any new contract, agreement, or obligation, 
‘except such as shall be in the ordinary course of the maintenance 
of the works and the proper conduct of the undertaking.” Porthcawl 
was a small seaside town in Glamorganshire; and the urban district 
had an area of 3737 acres. It was situated about 30 miles from 
Cardiff; and it appeared to be becoming a residential quarter 
for the business men of the district. The place was extending very 
rapidly. Building was going on largely; and the Great Western 
Railway were “booming the town.” In Igor, the population was 
1871; in 1911, it had risen to 3544; and in 1914, it was estimated by 
the Council’s witnesses before Parliament at 5000. In the summer, 
of course, there were large influxes of visitors. The rateable value of 
the urban district in 1903 was {6000 ; in 1912, it was £20,993; and he 
understood it was estimated now at about £24,000. From what he 
had said, the place was obviously one which offered every inducement 
to the progress of such an undertaking as the Gas Company. There 
was no electrical installation in the town. Porthcawl, Nottage, and 
Newton now practically formed one town; and the gas-works were 
well situated for supplying the district. They were connected with the 
Great Western Railway by a siding, and were in an exceedingly good 
condition—being mostly practically new. There was plenty of land 
for extensions. Certain tables had been agreed between the parties ; 
and these showed the mileage of mains to be 93. As a matter of fact, 
however, this included a certain proportion of service-pipes ; and the 
extent of the mains was really 8 86 miles. To give a rough idea of the 
manner in which the undertaking had progressed, he might say that 
the number of consumers in 1901 was 127; whereas by 1914 it had 
increased to 966. The sale of gas in 1909 was 10,614,700 cubic feet ; 
for 1913, it was 21,762,000 feet ; and for the half year ended June, 1914, 
it was 10,405,100 feet. In the first half of 1913, the amount sold was 
8,913.700 cubic feet ; so that 1914 showed quite a substantial increase. 
The figure for the second half of 1913 (12,848,300 cubic feet) and the 
first half of 1914 would give the total sale of gas for the last period of 
twelve months that it was possible to put forward—namely, 23,253,400 
cubic feet. The price of gas in 1909 was 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet ; 
and in the following two years it was reduced, first to 4s. 3d., and 
then to 4s. 2d. In 1912, the price was 4s. 2d., but was then subject to 
a discount of 6d. per 1000 feet This discount was allowed up to July, 
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1913, On Ordinary consumption and public lighting; but after that 
date a net price of 3s. od. was charged, which was the figure at 
the present time. The price to prepayment consumers was now 
48. 44d. per 1000 cubic feet. The Company did not supply fittings to 
slot consumers ; but the price he had mentioned covered the meter 
and a cooker. If a prepayment consumer had no cooker, he got 2d. 
returned to him. To ordinary consumers, a meter-rent was charged. 
The revenue account for the three years 1911, 1912, and 1913 had been 
adjusted by the Accountants for the two sides by writing-back to 
capital any capital expenditure which had been charged to revenue. 
Now, however, the accounts for the first half of 1914 were available ; 
and the figures were agreed, though he understood his learned friend 
did not agree to them being taken for the purposes of valuation. Butit 
would be unfair to take the revenue and expenditure of the Company for 
any earlier period than the twelve months to June, 1914, because a 
large part of the works was practically new. The retorts were only 
brought into operation in the middle of 1913 ; and the works of recon- 
struction that were going on in the early part of that year and pre- 
viously, would, of course, render the accounts for June 30, 1913, a 
really unreliable guide to the revenue of the Company. They would 
not reflect the improved position which was due to this new plant. 
As regarded the future, they said there was a considerable prospective 
value in the undertaking ; and they might, of course, have attempted 
to forecast what the future revenue would be, and have asked the 
tribunal to take this into account, and allow something in respect of it. 
They were, however, not going to do it in this way. What they pro- 
posed was to value the surplus land and plant which the Company 
possessed, and ask to be allowed this value. It would probably be con- 
siderably less than any estimate based on the other method ; but, at all 
events, it would bereliable, and a course to which there could be no pos- 
sible objection. It must be borne in mind that the concern had to be 
valued as a non-statutory undertaking. There was no maximum price ; 
and there was no limit tothe dividend which the Company could pay. 
Asa matter of fact, however, the prices charged compared very favour- 
ably indeed with those of other towns in Glamorganshire. He thought 
they were as low as, or lower than, most of the cases which were fairly 
comparable, with the exception of two, which related to considerably 
larger undertakings, and ones which were nearer the coal measures. 
The Company could divide the whole of the revenue; and he pro- 
posed to ask the tribunal to capitalize this revenue upon an appropriate 
number of years, and then to add something for the value of the land 
and plant which were not at present in use. There would have to 
be a small deduction in respect of a deficiency in the scrubbing plant ; 
but with this exception there were no deductions which required to be 
made for defects or for shortness of plant. The financial tables had 
been agreed between Mr. Spencer, on behalf of the District Council, 
and Mr. Robathan, for the Company. 


THE EVIDENCE, 


Mr. P. E. Robathan, a member of the firm of Messrs. Jones and 
Robathan, accountants, of Cardiff, said he had, in conjunction with 
Mr. Spencer, prepared the financial tables from the books and accounts 
of the Company. In making adjustments for repairs, &c., they had 
not decided whether the amounts allowed were sufficient. They 
simply took the figures and facts as they found them. All the capital 
was issued for cash, with the exception of one item of £8970. 

Mr. TyLpESLEY JoNEs remarked that the original capital of the 
Company was £2500. At the present time the nominal capital was 
£10,000, divided into 1000 shares of {10 each, of which, in 1913, 
£8970 had been issued and fully paid up; and premiums had been 
received thereon of £275. The Company had borrowed £2800— 
making about £12,000. As against this, a structural valuation had 
been made of the iand and works as at Dec. 31, 1911, which amounted 
to £15,228, including {1000 for working capital. This was before the 
reconstruction of the works. Between 1911 and 1914, considerable 
sums were expended on the works. 

Mr. Vesey Knox: Yes; but not outof capital. They were borrowed 
from the bank, and remained as debts on the Company. 

Mr. TyLpEsLey Jones replied that he thought a certain amount was 
spent out of profits, However, under the Act which re-incorporated 
the Company, the capital of the statutory concern was fixed at 
£63,000, of which £17,940, divided into 1794 shares of {10 each, 
called the original capital, was to be issued to existing shareholders. 
So that, in fact, the nominal capital of the Company was doubled— 
and this in respect of expenditure out of profits. Whether or not the 
actual amount was justified, was perfectly immaterial now. The Act 
of 1913 limited the dividend on the original capital to 6 per cent., sub- 
ject to the sliding-scale. But really what he wanted to point out was 
the reason why there was some nominal capital which had not been 
issued for cash. 

Examination resumed : They had made an allowance for the depre- 
ciation of cookers in addition to what was shown in the Company’s 
accounts. This was the only case in which the sufficiency of allow- 
ances had been gone into. 

In cross-examination, witness said in 1911 new shares were offered to 
existing shareholders. This might have been by tender, but not, he 
thought, in the usually accepted meaning of the word “tender.” The 
result was a premium at the rate of £5 10s. oneach {1oshare. That 
was to say, each of the shareholders possessed two shares now for the 
one share which he paid £15 tos. for, or a payment of £7 15s. each. 
The people who took up the subsequent issue of £4470 in 1912 ob- 
tained the shares at par; so that now each holder of these shares, with 
the new capital arrangement, had them at a cost to him of £5 for the 
fIo share. Since the re-arrangement of the capital, the Company had 
raised nothing by the issue of shares; but they had apparently bor- 
rowed from the bank a sum of £7000 in all. 

Mr. TyLDESLEY JONES: Which we shall have to repay. 

The Umpire: There are some debenture bonds outstanding. 
they repayable on notice ? 

Mr. TyLDESLEY JoNES: They are repayable by the Company on 
notice. So they will not come into the arbitration-at all. That is 
provided for by the Act. 

Mr. Vesey Knox (to witness): Taking your table as a whole, no 
attempt was made to adjust the figures as shown in the Company’s 
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books, in order to make a full provision for the plant which had been 
superseded on the reconstruction of the works ? 

Witness : We did not go into the question of whether sufficient had 
been charged to the accounts or not. 

Looking at the figures for the works and plant, I see that in the 
years IQII, 1912, and 1913 there had been spent altogether on the 
works a sum of between £7000 and £8000. Now, the works which 
existed before that had been good, during the year 1910, to make 
16,000,000 cubic feet of gas. Of course, it is a question for the engi- 
neers what a works to make 16,000,000 cubic feet of gas should cost ; 
but the only sums which have been written-off in respect of the plant 
which made 16,000,000 feet, and which is now being altogether super- 
seded, I think, are the items shown of {500 and f1000, which were 
taken from the reserve fund and contingency account. The result of 
this was that the Company were left without any reserve at all. 
Would you, as an accountant, advise them to goon, if they were to go 
on, without a reserve ?—It depends upon circumstances, I should cer- 
tainly recommend them in the future to create a reserve. 

Taking the half-year’s accounts to June 30, 1913, the Company 
divided their profits up to the hilt that time, did they not ?—The Direc- 
tors of the old Company did. 

That is to say, they were not going to allow any great amount of 
floating cash to pass into the bandsof the new Company. Up tothen, 
I think, the dividend bad never been more than 1o per cent., had it, 
on the old undivided shares ?—That is right, free of tax. 

But for this half year you divided 20 per cent., plus a bonus of 6s. 6d. 
And the Directors left the Company with only £11 9s. 9d. as carry 
over. Is not that rather a small carry-over for a gas company ?—I do 
not see why they should not divide it, as it wasa new Company. They 
were going out. : 

You remember they had recited in their Bill, as one of the reasons 
why they should get the larger capital, that they had £1000 for working 
capital. Apparently, having made this recital in their Bill, they imme- 
diately divide up the £1000, so that it should not pass to the new Com- 
pany ?—I, of course, had nothing at all to do with that. The Com- 
pany, so far as the limited liability undertaking was concerned, ceased 
on July 4, 1913. It was a question for the Directors to decide, as that 
Company were ceasing, whether they would pay away the whole of the 
accumulated profits in dividend or not ; and I did not go into the ques- 
tion of the Bill then. 

I see the carry-over at the last half year was only £233. It seemsa 
small sum for a Company which owes £7000 to the bank, and which 
has no reserve fund. If this Company had to go on, they would have 
to raise a considerable amount of fresh share capital ?—Apparently 
they would. I believe if shares were issued at Porthcawl, they would 
be taken up there, at par certainly, if not at a premium. 

There is one point which I have not quite understood about the price 
of gas, as it was explained by my learned friend. I see that apparently 
what happened in July, 1913, is that the price was raised by 1d. per 
tooo cubic feet, because the charge had been previously 4s. 2d., sub- 
ject to a discount of 6d., and it was then raised to a net figure of 3s. od. 
So that they, with admirable foresight, just prepared for the year they 
wanted to take asthe standard year by putting 1d. on to the price ?—I 
should not say that. 

Mr. TYLDESLEY JONES: They gave everybody a discount of 5d., and 
only those who paid cash quickly got the 6d. 

Mr. VEsEY Knox: I am sure they paid 6d. to everybody who did 
pay cash. The majority of the consumers got the discount ? 

Witness: The majority did; but I will not say nearly everybody. 

Mr. VESEY Knox: One penny per 1000 cubic feet means for 1911 
£64 13s. 4d., for 1912 £76 15s. 4d., for 1913 £92 138. 6d., and for the 
half year to June, 1914, £43 7s. 1d. 

Mr. TyLpEsLey Jones: I am told it works out at £96 9s. 5d. for the 
year ended June, 1914. 

The Umpire: Is it not the case that if valuation is to be made on 
income, the nominal capital does not matter ? 

Mr. VEsEy Knox: I think it is only material really from the point 
of view of the Company trying to issue capital. I think it is only on 
the question of the multiplier. My contention would be that the posi- 
tion of the Company is now, with this inflated capital, unsound, so 
that this would depreciate the capital value of their income when they 
come to issue new stock. 

Mr. J. L. Lambert, an architect and surveyor, of Bridgend and Porth- 
cawl, said he owned a good deal of property in Porthcawl, and had 
recently deposited with the Council plans for the building of 254 new 
houses. These were deposited before the war. He had still consider- 
able faith in the future of Porthcawl. That the gas undertaking had 
good prospects had always been his view. 

Cross-examined: No doubt electricity was a good thing to have 
everywhere, It made the gas company less independent if there was 
opposition. He had some time ago signed a statement against the 
purchase of the undertaking by the Council, in which the following 
occurred: “ You are buying at the worst possible moment just after a 
development boom—at the top of the market, in fact.” This was per- 
fectly explainable. 

Mr. TyLpEsLEy JonEs (in re-examination): There are alot of figures 
in the statement. The view you took, apparently, was that a large 
sum would have to be paid ? 

Witness : I think it was about £44,000. 

We do not know what information you had which justified such a 
figure as that; but, at all events, the view you took was that they were 
to buy a valuable property, and that they would have to pay for it. 
That is your view still ?—That is my view still. 

Mr. William Cash, in explaining the various figures, said he had in- 
vestigated the position of the accounts, so far as they appeared in the 
tables which had been agreed between Mr. Spencer and Mr. Robathan. 
The important point arising on the terms of the present purchase, of 
course, was that, being acquired on the basis of a non-statutury under- 
taking, there was no limit to the amount which the Company might 
divide. On the other hand, the Company were at the disadvantage 
that they had not got, as against their freedom from statutory obliga- 
tions, statutory rights. So far as the raising of capital in the future 
was concerned, the Company were not prejudiced by the capital re- 
arrangement made, The table of the capital expenditure from 1904 to 
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1913 showed that considerable sums had been spent in recent years on 
reconstruction of works and purchase of land. The £19,094 which 
was the total down to the end of 1913 included a very large sum for the 
costs of the Act and conveyance and stamp duty. As to the method of 
depreciating cookers, a valuation was made of those in use by the Com- 
pany, assuming that they were all new. The Council knew what were 
the purchases from 1904 onwards; and they took the difference as 
being prior to 1904. Then it was agreed that the sum which the Com- 
pany had written-off down to the end of 1910 should be deducted, and 
7% per cent. calculated each year upon the balance, and 7% per cent. 
upon the amount expended each year. This was a very full allow- 
ance, because the more usual practice was to deduct the depreciation 
upon the diminishing value. There had been a substantial growth in 
the Company’ssystem of mains in recent years. The adjusted profits 
for the three years to December, 1913, showed that the amounts ex- 
pended on repairs and maintenance of works and repairs of mains 
and services, made up a substantial figure. The amount paid in rates 
exhibited a big jump in 1913. This was largely owing to the rates 
having been increased, from abnormal causes. For 1910, 1911, and 
1912, the dividend paid was at the rate of 10 per cent. Before that it 
had been g per cent. for one year, and 8 per cent. for the three years 
preceding. Then there was the large distribution to which reference 
had been made, for the half year to June 30, 1913 ; and since then they 
had paid one standard dividend under the sliding-scale of 6 per cent. 
They might have paid, at the price charged for gas, another gs. per 
cent. For the year 1913, the expenditure had been split-up between 
the two half years. There was no difficulty in doing this, and taking 
the last half of 1913 and the first half of 1914, to make up a period of 
twelve months. Inasmuch as the alterations and reconstruction of the 
works, and the new retort-bench particularly, only came into opera- 
tion just at the end of June, 1913, this gave more correctly the 
capability of the undertaking than would the year ended December, 
1913. The first half of 1913 would besubject to the dislocation caused 
by the reconstruction of the works. As to the tables of working, the 
percentage of gas unaccounted for in 1910 and 1911 showed a great 
increase ; the figures being 16°3 and 16:4. This, however, he had 
ascertained was due toa broken main. The large expenditure on re- 
pairs of mains in 1912 was obviously fruitful, because there was a re- 
duced percentage of leakage, though the figure was, of course, even 
then higher than in the case of a good many undertakings. In 1973, it 
was II'I percent. By reducing the leakage, there would be so much 
more profit, 

In cross-examination, witness said he agreed that, deducting the 
cost of the Act, &c., the outlay involved in the undertaking was about 
£17,000; but this was after taking from profits £1500. In one sense 
it might be true that this £1500 was for the purpose of writing-off the 
works that were replaced. The shares which were issued at a premium 
of £5 10s., with a 10 per cent. dividend, yielded £6 9s. per cent. He 
could not make a general observation one way or the other, as to 
whether or not since 1911 the terms on which shares could be issued 
by gas companies had improved or otherwise. His view would be 
that the general tendency of the Money Market had rather carried 
down gas shares with it, but not so much as some other shares. There 
had been in some directions an increased appreciation of the value of 
gas undertakings in the sense that people realized more than they did 
before what regular dividend-payers gas companies were. 

Mr. VEsEyY Knox: I happen to have here a list which shows not 
merely one, but all of the sales by Messrs. A. & W. Richards at the 
Mart during the year 1914. Will you look at the trend of it ? 

Witness ; Of course, you will understand that on the issue of new 
capital you are selling capital which has no dividend accruing in the 
price ; and very often the capital is payable by instalments, and pos- 
sibly does not rank for dividend until the last instalment is paid. All 
these things affect the price adversely. A lot of these shares have 
been issued since the war. Speaking broadly on the value of money 
since the war began, of course, the position is very peculiar. The 
whole financial position is quite abnormal, 

And the whole advantage of this new position is with the man who 
has money to invest now. He is the man who has many opportunities 
of buying investments ?—He has many opportunities of buying invest- 
ments as to which it is almost impossible to say what may be the effect 
if the war is continued. Some gas companies are very badly hit by 
the war, and others are temporarily doing an enormous business. 

Local authorities find it more expensive to raise any capital now. 
Money has become for the purpose of investment more valuable, look- 
ing at it from one side of the table or the other ?—Yes, subject to this 
observation, that local authorities can borrow money by way of tem- 
porary loan, and can possibly get it just as cheaply. Bankers are in 
the peculiar position of having very large sums of money which they 
cannot employ. ; 

Cross-examination continued: Of course, the Company would be in 
a stronger position if they had areserve fund. For this purpose, £200 
a year would not be an unreasonable sum to retain from profits. As 
to third-party insurance, cases of damage on third-party risks were 
very few and far between. As to repairs of works, mains, meters, and 
stoves, and depreciation of stoves, the figure for 1911 was 5°84d. per 
tooo cubic feet. For 1912, it was 11'15d. But this included the re- 
adjustments which Mr. Spencer was able to make, when he found 
that certain mains had been relaid, but no allowance made to revenue 
for it. The total for 1913 was 5'27d.; and for the next half year, 
5'08d. The figure for the last half of 1913 was 4°18d., which he ad- 
mitted was small. 

Mr. TyLpESLEy Jones (in re-examination): As regards the London 
Companies, we know that the carriage of coal is rather a serious 
matter at present ? 

Witness: I should put it a great deal higher than that. It is an 
extremely serious matter. 

It is very different with a Company like this, which is near a colliery 
district ?—I do not know what the local conditions are. There is 
difficulty with the railways, as well as with the sea. 

The Umpire: Have you any view as to the difference in value 
between a statutory and a non-statutory company ? 

Witness : It can be looked at from two points of view. As regards 
a non-statutory company, they are free from obligations; but, on the 





other hand, they are not in quite so favourable a position as a statu- 
tory undertaking. On the whole, I should be inclined to say that the 
statutory concern was the more valuable. 

It follows from what you say that, assuming the income of a statu- 
tory company and a non-statutory company to be the same, the statu- 
tory undertaking is the less valuable ?—No; I should be inclined to 
say it was the more valuable. First of all, it has the right to go on. 
It is therefore avoiding any risk of trouble or disappointment hereafter ; 
and it has got its policy and its authority to divide certain sums of 
money absolutely fixed. 

Supposing a man now had {5000 which he wanted to invest, he 
would be able to invest it in gas securities of a good character return- 
ing him 54 per cent. ?—By looking about him, he could, I think. If 
you are investing, ordinary stock and ordinary stock are comparable ; 
but if you were buying a complete undertaking, some part might be 
ordinary, some part preference, and some part debentures. 
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Mr. J. H. Brearley said he had inspected the Porthcawl Gas-Works, 
and made himself acquainted with the district they were supplying. 
The site was an excellent one. It was about the lowest level in the 
district. There was, however, only about 4o feet difference between 
the works and any portion of the district now supplied with gas. 
There was a siding from the Great Western Railway into the works. 
The Company had exercised wise foresight in obtaining land giving 
them scope for expansion. The coal now being used was Welsh bitu- 
minous, obtained from collieries about 8 or 10 miles from Porthcawl. 
It was intended to convert the old retort-house into a coal-store; but 
at present there was plenty of room to store in the new retort house. 
About 190 tons of coal could be stored in the former building. The 
new retort-house was brought into operation in June, 1913, and was 
an excellent building, much above the class usually met with on a 
works of this size. Nearly one-half of the house was not at pre- 
sent required for carbonizing ; and 300 tons of coal could be stored 
there quite easily. Thusthe Company had at present storage room for 
about 500 tonsof coal under cover. Theretort-bench consisted of five 
beds, of which three were filled in. There were in each of these three 
settings six retorts, 22 in. by 16 in. by 9 ft. 4in. They were heated on 
the regenerative principle ; and the capacity of the eighteen retorts, 
based on a make of 7500 feet per mouthpiece, would be 135,000 cubic 
feet perday. This gave a weekly capacity of 945,000 feet ; but up to 
the beginning of the war the greatest weekly output was 729,900 cubic 
feet. Excluding the abnormal state of affairs brought about in 
December by the presence of troops, the carbonizing plant at present 
installed showed a margin of 25 per cent. over the maximum require- 
ments. There was room in the retort-house for making quite three 
times as much gas as was now produced there. The condensing and 
exhausting plant was sufficient; but there was a deficiency in the 
scrubbing apparatus, which would be met by the fixing of a rotary- 
scrubber. The purifiers were of ample capacity ; but the pump ought 
to be duplicated. There were two holders, both in steel tanks, both 
on the spiral-guided principle, and both prepared for telescoping. 
Under present conditions, the storage capacity was 72,500 cubic feet ; 
and no need yet existed for increasing it. 

The Umpire: What was the largest day's make before the war ? 

Witness ; The largest actual day’s make was 110,000 cubic feet. 

Mr. Frank JoneEs: Is that the gas sent out or the actual make ? 

Witness; The gas made. I take as the factor the average of the 
maximum week, which is 104,000 cubic feet. I think it is sufficient to 
take the average of the maximum week, because the holder is really 
to equalize the demand from day to day. 

Examination continued: The pressure that was thrown by the small 
holder was 3 inches, and by the large one 4 inches. These pressures 
could be increased by telescoping ; but if 3 inches at the works could 
be maintained at a place like Porthcawl, it would satisfactorily meet 
the requirements. Having regard to the extension of the business, it 
would no doubt be wise to telescope the smaller holder. This would 
be merely to provide for future increases. The present storage capacity 
was equal to two-thirds of the average daily output of the maximum 
week, The tar and liquor storage consisted of an underground tank. 
It would be better to have two of these tanks ; and he made an allow- 
ance for this. He had prepared a valuation of surplus and deficient 
works and lands ; and he arrived at a balance of surplus over deficiency 
of £1420. Generally speaking, he would unhesitatingly say that the 
arrangement of the works was good. As to the price of gas, he had 
prepared a table showing the make and charges of all undertakings in 
Glamorganshire of ro to 41 million cubic feet per annum. There were 
only two undertakings which were supplying at a less price than Porth- 
cawl—one was Briton Ferry, with a make of 35 millions, and the other 
Dowlais, witha make of 40 millions. So that the prices which were 
being charged at Porthcawl were undoubtedly reasonable. In the first 
half year of 1914, the leakage had been reduced to 9’9 percent., which 
he regarded as a very fair figure for a 24 million feet works. An 
undertaking where consumers were frequently being connected would 
disturb the mains more often than one of slower growth. At Porth- 
cawl, too, many houses were shut up for a large part of the year. The 
mains (of which there were about 8°86 miles) were quite good ; other- 
wise the leakage, instead of declining, wouldincrease. The diameters, 
from 10 inches down to 2 inches, were fair and useful ones. Figures 
he had drawn up showed that in the four-and-a-half years since 1909 
there had been an increase of no less than 120 per cent. in the quantity 
of gas sold; andthe increase had been at a fairly uniform rate. As- 
suming, as he was told was the case, that there were 1135 houses in 
Porthcawl, and of these 966 were supplied with gas, there were left about 
179 withoutasupply. This seemed to indicate that there was some scope 
for development, even among buildings there now. As to the figures, 
it would be unfair to the Company to take any year which embraced a 
period prior to July 1, 1913, because the present works were not then 
in operation. For the twelve months to June 30, 1914, the balance of 
profit was £1772. The amount for law charges was abnormal at £383. 
A sum of {10 would be normal; so he added £373, making £2145. 
Then he had made a deduction for deficiency in repairs ; for this pur- 
pose multiplying the sale of gas in thousands of feet for the twelve 
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months by 1°82d. The actual figure of 4°18d. was insufficient. This 
deduction (which brought the figure for repairs, &c., up to 6d. per 
1000 cubic feet) came to £186; aud then he took off £31, the profit 
made on the sale of fittings. This gave a net maintainable profit of 
£1928, to be capitalized. He put the multiplier at 25 years, which 
gave an item of £48,206, to which he added 5 per cent. for disturbance 
and re-investment. The 5 per cent. was particularly claimable under 
present circumstances, Then he brought in his figure of £1420, and 
£123 for profits on fittings capitalized at four years’ purchase, giving 
a total valuation of £52,158. 

The Umpire: You say that the figure for maintenance depends on 
the nature of the business. What is the exact point in the nature of 
the business that is in your mind ? 

Witness : The point is that here they have practically no machinery. 
They do not maintain consumers’ incandescent burners ; and they have 
no prepayment fitting installations. In these particular respects, they 
differ greatly from many other undertakings. 

Mr. Frank Jones: If they had included these things, what figure 
would you have put ? 

Witness : Probably 8d. per tooo cubic feet. 

Cross-examined : He had not made a structural valuation, because 
he had been told that in this particular case it was superfluous. The 
1-inch pipes were not mains, but services. He did not consider a pipe 
was a main because it supplied two or three houses, or even half-a- 
dozen. Obviously, if they were taken into account it would increase 
the proportion of small mains. 

Mr. VEsEY Knox: It is technically a main. You would be bound 
to supply any other house from this main, if it was within the statutory 
distance from it. That is the test, it seems to me. 

Mr. TyLDEsLEy JoNES: There is no obligation. You must remember 
that we are a non-statutory Company. 

Witness, in further cross-examination, said he had been informed 
that a number of trial holes had been made in the district; and it 
might be that out of 37 cases there were only 13 in which the main 
was laid 2 feet deep or over.. Where mains were about 1 foot beneath 
the surface, he was told it was in grass on the side of the highway. 
Many of the mains were under the kerb. Under present conditions, 
in the main roads of Porthcawl, 2 feet of cover would be suitable. 
His 6d. per tooo feet for repairs, &c., he would split up into 3d. for 
works and 3d. for mains, meters, stoves, and depreciation. It might 
be that a five years’ average for repairs, &c., at Longwood was 8° 36d. ; 
but this included maintenance of burners and shop lamps, some slot 
installations, and some machinery, together with a sulphate plant, 
which they had not at Porthcawl. The majority of small works, he 
believed, had not one setting of retorts in reserve. Some of the retorts 
needed re-setting. This, however, was not because they had been 
“ driven to death,” but because the bench was anew one, and there had 
probably been alittlesubsidence. The more experience he had of storing 
coal in the open, the more convinced he became that it was perfectly 
satisfactory. The freedom from liability to coal fires more than com- 
pensated one for the slight reduction in the gas yield from the coal. 
He maintained that it was possible to start an undertaking without 
working capital. They would begin to collect from the slot-meters 
within six weeks. Wages would be obtained by cash sales of coke. 

Mr. VEsEy Knox: This could not, of course, be called a first-class 
Company ? 

Witness : Personally, I am quite certain that I should prefer to in- 
vest in the Porthcawl Gas Company than in (say) a Metropolitan 
Company, because of the prospects under the sliding-scale. 

Apparently, you think its prospects even better than those of the 
British Empire, because the War Loan yields just over 4 per cent. 
You can buy it now at that; and you put this Company on a 4 per 
cent. basis ?—Yes. 

What would you have given if it had been a statutory Company ?— 

At the present time I should probably have given about 263 years. 
_ The British Empire is being left far in the rear. Have you taken 
into account at all the fact that it was a non-statutory Company carry- 
ing on business within the statutory area of a statutory Company ?—I 
have not. It does not make any difference. I did not know that, 

Mr. Vesey Knox: The Act was passed in 1868, and there was power 
to have works in Porthcawl. 

Mr. TyLDESLEY Jones: And they were never exercised. 

The Umpire, after some further questions, said: There is no doubt 
that it is a compulsory sale on the face of it. What, if anything, that 
entitles them to, is quite another matter. 

Mr. Henry Woopacv : It has been suggested that the capital per 
million cubic feet of gas is high here ? 

Witness : If we deduct the cost of the Act and surplus works from 
the capital represented in the balance-sheet, the capital is very reason- 
able indeed. 

Mr. Henry Woopatt: I think you will find it works out at £650 per 
million feet. 

Mr. Frank Jones: You said you had come to the conclusion that 
open-air coal-stores were actually preferable. Would you say that this 
Was an accepted theory in most gas-works ? 

Witness: No; I would not say that. 

Mr. TyLpEsLry Jones; The capital works out at £735 per million 
cubic feet. 

The Umpire: I rather gather, from answers you have given, that 
you have not made any allowance, in arriving at the number of years’ 
purchase, for the existing state of the Money Market ? 

Witness: No; nor for the conditions of the war. 

Mr. Sidney E. Stevenson, who was next called, said the works were in 
very good condition, except for the scrubber, which ought to be re- 
placed. There was excess capacity in the land, retort-house, and 
meter-house. The retorts were capable of making 7500 cubic feet per 
mouthpiece, with six-hour charges. The storage provided by the 
existing holders was sufficient. The undertaking possessed consider- 
able prospective value. The increase in the consumption of gas had 
averaged for twelve years 22°48 per cent.; and during the last three 
years it had averaged 17°63 per cent. He put in a valuation which 
totalled £52,450. The figures were, he said, very much the same as 
those of Mr. Brearley. Like Mr. Brearley, he put down 1°82d. per 
tooo cubic feet for repairs, &c., to bring this figure up to 6d.; and he 





took a multiplier of 25 years, with 5 per cent. for disturbance and re- 
investment. For fittings and profit, he took five years’ purchase. A 
multiplier of 25 years he regarded as very moderate ; and had it been 
a statutory company, he would have put about two years more. 

Mr. Vesey Knox (in cross-examination) : Almost all your figures are 
the same as Mr. Brearley’s. I suppose you agree with his answers in 
cross-examination, as well as in the examination-in-chief ? 

Witness; Yes. 

Mr. FRANK JONES: Do you agree that coal-stores are not necessary 
to a gas undertaking ? 

Witness : I would prefer to have them. 

The Umpire: From your point of view, what was the object in 
building a retort-house equal to an output of three times the existing 
make ? 

Witness: Only with the prospect of future extension. 
able course to take. 

Mr. Samuel Walker, Works Manager of the Company, said it was 
true that some of the retorts needed re-setting, but not all of them. 
He joined the Company in May, 1910, and since then, a great deal of 
work had been done in regard to mains, A new Io-inch main had been 
laid from the works to the centre of the town; and numerous 24-inch 
mains had been replaced by 4-inch ones. The pipes taken up were 
practically as good as new, though they had been down forty years. 
There was evidence of damage to only one pipe from heavy traffic ; 
and another main was broken where some quarrying or other work 
was carried out. As a rule, he regularly made gooo cubic feet per 
mouthpiece per 24 hours. The roads were opened, as already stated, 
at 37 places by the Council, who selected the spots ; and all the pipes 
exposed were in good condition. 

Cross-examined : He was afraid there had been some subsidence in 
connection with the retorts. The maximum make had been 123,900 cubic 
feet; and this might work out at somewhere about 7000 cubic feet per 
mouthpiece. There might at times be an advantage in having a little 
more storage ; but he had not recommended the Directors to provide 
more. With the maximum output of 113,000 feet a day before the 
troops came to Porthcawl, more storage would not be necessary. He 
charged every four hours when producing gooo cubic feet per mouth- 


It is a reason- 


piece. With six-hour charges he would not expect to get more than 
7000 cubic feet. There had been a few complaints as to insufficient 
pressure. 


Re-examined : He had never known a gas company who got no 
complaints. They got complaints if they were too good, as well as 
too bad. There had been one or two formal complaints made by the 
Council. 

The Umpire: Have you any expectation that the results will be less 
satisfactory in the future than they have been in the past ? 

Witness ; None at all. 

Mr. Frank JoNnES: Do.you think it necessary to have your coal 
under cover? 

Witness : Most of the coal we get would not be suitable to be stored 
outside. But the coal we have now, and which I recommended, in any 
case I would not store at all—not in the dry. It isa soft coal; and I 
like to use it fresh. 


Saturday, Jan. 30. 


The Umpire, on taking his seat, pointed out that the date for the 
Arbitrators to make their award would expire on Feb. 12, unless an 
agreement was arrived at between the parties to extend the date. It 
was therefore decided to alter it to March 1. 

Mr. John Elias stated that he became Secretary and General 
Manager of the former limited Company in 1901 ; and when the Com- 
pany was re-incorporated in 1913, he continued in this office. At the 
present time, the number of consumers on the books was 967, and of 
meters 1023. Last June, there were 995 meters, and of these 650 were 
prepayment. The number of cookers on hire was 605; and of these 
487 were used by prepayment consumers, without any specific charge 
being made for them. The remainder were let to ordinary consumers 
at arental. The number of connections existing in 1901 was 127; in 
I9gII, it was 712. So that 585 consumers had been put on in this period 
of ten years. In 1912 there were 87 new connections made; in 1913 
there were 91; and in 1914, up to June, 105. Since June the figure 
had been smaller—in fact, 28. 

Cross-examined, witness said the last issue of shares, at par, which 
took place in 1912, was before it had been decided to go to Parliament. 
An agreement was made with the District Council by which the Bill 
passed as an unopposed measure. It was decided that there should be 
a purchase clause put in; but the agreement was only come to after 
much discussion as to the terms of the clause. No extra effort had 
been made to develop the undertaking since the purchase was decided 
upon ; the Company had always done their best. There had been 
sales of shares “in the open market;” but he was unable to say 
whether they had taken place through stockbrokers. He gave details 
of various transfers during the past few years. 

Re-examined : There was considerable discussion over the standard 
price before an agreement was come to with the Council. 

The Umpire said there were negotiations, which resulted in asettle- 
ment, which was afterwards carried into the Act. 

Mr, TyLpESLEY JONES wished to show it was by no means a fore- 
gone conclusion that the ratepayers were going to purchase. He 
should take the point that the sale was a compulsory one. 

This concluded the case for the Company. 





Sale of Redditch Gas Stock,—The sale of Redditch gas stock, 
to which attention was duly drawn in our advertisement columns, 
took place at Birmingham last Thursday, when Messrs. Edwards, 
Son, and. Bigwood conducted a very successful sale of £7500 of 5 per 
cent. preference and £7500 of ordinary stock (dividend in recent years 
53 per cent.) inthe Company. After good competition, all the 170 lots 
were sold. The preference stock realized from {102 to £103 percent., 
and the ordinary stock from {100 to {100 Ios. percent. The total 
amount realized was £15,201 15s. At a similar sale of preference 
stock in November, 1913, the highest price realized was {£102 7s. 6d, 
per cent. 
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A SETTLEMENT AT CHELTENHAM. 


We are glad to be able to state that the dispute at the Cheltenham 
Gas-Works, which at one time it seemed possible might lead toa strike, 
has been amicably settled. 


The demand of the men was (1) for an increase of wages to those 
who did not share in the increase granted by the Company some time 
ago; (2) for a schedule of work; and (3) for the recognition of the 
Amalgamated Society of Gas Workers, Brickmakers, and General 
Labourers. Notices of the men were handed in to cease work last 
Saturday, unless their demands were met; and the Directors during 
the week gave the matter earnest consideration. The result was that 
on Thursday negotiations were opened by the Engineer and Manager 
(Mr. James Paterson) writing to say that he was prepared to meet a 
deputation of the men. A deputation, representing all grades of the 
workers, was appointed ; and after a long discussion terms to the entire 
satisfaction of both sides were arrived at. These were reported toa 
full meeting of the men in the evening, and accepted. This indicates 
the existence of a feeling of confidence between the parties which it is 
to be hoped will long remain. 

It is reported that what the terms amount to is that the men obtain 
concessions of from 1s. to 5s. per week for those employees who did 
not share in the previous rise—a small number ; extra men are to be 
put on to relieve the strain of work ; and a schedule of work will be 
given to the retort-house men. The recognition of the union is not 
accorded ; but as it is agreed that a workers’ deputation shall be re- 
ceived at any time when the men consider they have a grievance to 
ventilate, or that they wish to make any suggestions, the men waived 
the point. No length of time is specified in the agreement as marking 
its duration. 


_ 
—_— 


GAS SUPPLY IN LANARKSHIRE. 





The Middle Ward District Committee’s Action. 


The movement initiated by the District Committee of the Middle 
Ward of Lanarkshire for extending their powers for the supplying of 


certain areas with gas, is progressing. In December they adopted a 
resolution that the Burghs Gas Supply (Scotland) Acts, 1876 and 1893, 
as modified by the Lanarkshire Gas Order Confirmation Act, 1914, 
should be adopted in, and applied to, the Bellshill and Mossend Special 
Lighting District, and to two extensive areas of the county adjacent 
thereto. They also passed a similar resolution with regard to the 
Larkhall Special Lighting District, and adjoining areas. The District 
Committee, with the consent of the County Council, have now, as 
already mentioned in the “‘ JouRNAL,” decided to apply for a Provisional 
Order primarily in connection with the water supply in the northern 
districts of the middle ward of the county, and (inter alia) to give them 
powers to lay pipes beyond their area for the purpose of supplying gas 
to any combined lighting districts. This proposal has brought the 
Committee into trouble with the large burghs of the middle ward, such 
as Hamilton, Motherwell, Airdrie, and Coatbridge, who are insisting 
upon certain protective provisions being made in the Order that will 
safeguard their pipes and supply areas—a protection which the District 
Committee have not as yet seen their way fully to concede. 

For the past few months the Committee have been feeling their way 
in the matter of manufacturing and supplying gas on a larger scale, as 
they are at present supplying electric light in the Cambuslang area ; 
and the latest phase of the question was discussed last Friday at a 
meeting of the District Committee over which Mr. George Fraser 
presided. The matter came up on a minute of the Sub-Committee on 
Gas Supply, which set forth that, with regard to the Bothwell and 
Uddingston gas supply, the Clerk had written to the Secretary of the 
Bothwell and Uddingston Gas Company, inquiring as to whether there 
was any likelihood of his Company being disposed to consider favour- 
ably the selling of their undertaking, and whether his Directors would 
meet a small Sub-Committee to discuss such a proposition. The 
Secretary had replied, stating that the Company would be pleased to 
receive the members of the Sub-Committee at their offices ; and the 
conference had taken place on the previous Monday. 

Mr. FRASER now reported, in reply to questions by councillors as to 
the expediency of purchasing the undertaking, that the Bothwell and 
Uddingston Gas Company was a statutory one, and that the District 
Committee had no right to interfere with their undertaking. Indirectly, 
however, they had been approached in the matter; the reason being 
that experts were at present considering the laying-out of the middle 
ward as a gas area under the District Committee. It was proposed 
that the ward as a whole should be worked from certain centres. If 
they acquired the Uddingston gas undertaking at a reasonable cost, it 
would be within the bounds of possibility that the town might have 
superseded somewhat all the other areas as acentre. Before the Com- 
mittee could deal with the matter in a practical way, they must be 
advised by experts, who would be asked to inform the Committee as 
to what would be a fair price to pay for the undertaking if the Com- 
pany were willing to sell. The works were not in the market, and the 
Company simply said to the District Committee: ‘Make us an offer. 
If the offer is reasonable, we will sell; if not, we will remain as we 
are.” But the first step was for the Committee to be advised by 
experts as to the suitability of the Uddingston Gas-Works if incor- 
porated in the scheme, and if they could be had for a price at which it 
would be worth the Committee’s while to buy. He formally moved 
that the Committee employ experts. 

Mr. Touner asked why the Bothwell and Uddingston district was 
being taken, seeing that there were other districts as suitable for sup- 
plying as large areas of the county. When the question of gas supply 
was first raised, it came from the Blantyre district, the inhabitants of 
which were paying an enormous price for their gas, and they had got 
into touch with the Town Council of Hamilton, the neighbouring local 
authority, who were supplying gas at 1s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

Mr. SHanks seconded the motion, and said he thought it would be 
better for all the gas-works in the middle ward to be bought up. But 





the Committee must first, as Mr. Fraser had suggested, find out their 
real value. 

Mr. Fraser said a difficulty, in the legal position, was whether they 
could link-up all the different works ; and, on the advice of the Clerk 
and the experts, they had taken the centres which the latter recom- 
mended. There was no reason for thinking that they were slighting 
the Blantyre district ; but this was not so well situated for being 
centrally worked. If, however, they got their Order, there would be 
no difficulty in getting district linked-up with Cistrict ; and Blantyre 
would come tobe served in the same way as the rest. 

Mr. Love thought Mr. Fraser’s proposal was departing from the 
minute before them. He said he could not agree with the mover of the 
motion, because he considered that the men who could not tell them 
what they considered their undertaking was worth did not want to sell 
it. It was unbusinesslike, therefore, to spend {100 or £200 on expert 
advice as to its value, before they learned what the proprietors would 
sell at. He moved an amendment against employing an expert at the 
present time. 

Mr. Brown seconded the amendment, remarking that, unless they 
got a reasonable offer from the Company themselves, he did not see 
why they should suggest a price to them. 

On a division the amendment was carried by 9 votes to 6, Other- 
wise the minute was adopted. 


NATIONAL DYE SCHEME. 








Modified Proposals. 

The Board of Trade have issued the following statement announcing 
fresh proposals formulated by the reconstituted Committee of users 
of dyes appointed within the last few days to confer with representa- 
tives of the Board regarding a scheme for placing the British dye-ware 
industry on a footing which will make this country independent of 
supplies from Germany. 


As already announced in the Press, meetings held of the enlarged 
Committee appointed to confer with the Board of Trade as toa national 
dye scheme have resulted in a unanimous decision in favour of a modi- 
fied scheme, which, it is believed, will be acceptable to the various in- 
terests concerned. The full details of the scheme adopted will be 
made public after a further meeting of the Committee has been held ; 
but it is now possible to indicate its general lines, which differ in cer- 
tain important respects from those of the scheme already made public. 

The proposal is to form a Company with an initial share capital of 
£2,000,000, of which {1,000,000 will be issued in the first instance. 
The Government will make to the Company a loan for 25 years corre- 
sponding to the amount of share capital subscribed up to a total of 
£1,000,000, and a smaller proportion beyond thattotal. The Govern- 
ment advance will bear interest at 4 per cent. per annum payable only 
out of net profits; the interest to be cumulative only after the first five 
years. There will be no compulsory sinking fund; but the dividend 
on the shares will be limited to 6 per cent. per annum on the paid-up 
share capital, so long as any part of the Government’s advance is out- 
standing. 

In addition, and with the desire of promoting research, the Govern- 
ment have undertaken for a period of ten years to make a grant to the 
Company for the purposes of experimental and laboratory work up to 
an amount not exceeding in the aggregate £100,000. 

With the object of securing that the Company shall remain British, 
and of preventing undue preference or encroachment on the businesses 
of British manufacturers of products other than dyes and colours, the 
Government will nominate two Directors of the Company, with special 
powers in relation to these matters. There is, however, no intention 
of using these powers to prevent the Company from giving priority to 
shareholders in the supply of dyes or from making the bye-products in- 
cidental to the manufacture of dyes. 

The terms of the proposed agreement to be entered into between users 
of dyes and the Company have been considerably modified in favour of 
the users. 

An option has already been obtained for the acquisition of important 
dye-making works, and negotiations for other options of a like character 
are in progress; while there is reason to believe that arrangements 
satisfactory to both parties can be made with important producers in 
Switzerland. Early steps will be taken to develop the supply of dyes, 
both by the enlargement of the plants of the undertakings acquired and 
in other ways. 

It is proposed that the Company shall take powers to arrange for 
the assistance of a committee of experts conversant with the dyeing 
trade and its requirements; and in this connection Lord Moulton 
= promised to give the Company the benefit of his assistance and 
advice. 

It is believed that the steps thus taken will provide for the full and 
immediate utilization of available resources for the manufacture of dye- 
stuffs, and will provide an organization capable of expansion so as to 
deal with the problem on a more comprehensive scale. 


— 


Littleborough Gas Company.—The annual meeting of the Com- 
pany was held last Thursday; Mr. J. C. Hudson presiding. It was 
reported that the gas sales had realized £5010, compared with £4811 
the previous year. Residual products returned £1415, as compared 
with £1550; and the revenue profit was £1326, against £1437. The 
available balance, subject to the half-year’s dividend, was £3920. A 
dividend at the rate of 10 per cent., less income-tax, was declared. 

A Cool Request.—A letter from the Gas Company was read to 
the Hastings Board of Guardians at their last meeting, declining to 
make any offer for a quantity of gas-fittings which were in use betore 
the adoption of the electric light. The Company explained that it was 
not their practice to purchase second-hand fittings. In the course of 
a brief discussion, it was stated that the fittings were by no means 
obsolete ; and the Clerk intimated that he had no doubt offers could 
be obtained from other quarters, 
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TOTTENHAM LIGHT, HEAT, AND POWER COMPANY. 


The Half-Yearly Report and Accounts. 


In the report to be presented at the half-yearly general meeting of 
the Company on Saturday next, the Directors state that the accounts 
for the half year ended Dec. 31 show that, after providing for interest 
charges, there remains a profit balance of £15,123. Adding the 
amount brought forward from the previous half year (£37,833), and 
deducting the sum required for the Inland Revenue stamp duty on the 
conveyance of the Enfield undertaking (£2509), the sum available for 
distribution is £50,447. The Directors recommend payment of the full 
statutory dividends of 5 per cent. per annum on the preference stock, 
74 per cent. per annum on the “A” stock, and 6 per cent. per annum 
on the “B” stock. This will absorb £24,886, and leave £25,561 to be 
carried forward to next account. The sales of gas show an increase of 
o’2I per cent. over those of the corresponding six months of the pre- 
vious year ; and there has been an addition of 2138 to the number of con- 
sumers, and 4005 to the cooking and heating stoves in use. The erec- 
tion and equipment of the generating station for electricity at Wood 
Green was unavoidably delayed by circumstances connected with the 
war. It was completed the third week in December ; and on Dec. 22 
the supply of current commenced to be registered on the consumers’ 
meters. It was therefore too late for any revenue account for the 
electricity undertaking to form part of this half-year’s accounts. 

The accounts accompanying the report show that the revenue from 
the sale of gas amounted to £117,629; the rental of meters, stoves, 
&c., and the maintenance of incandescent mantles produced £28,575; 
residuals yielded £27,365 ; and the total receipts amounted to £173,823. 
The principal items of expenditure were: Manufacture, £95,489 ; dis- 
tribution, £34,666; management, £6878—the total expenses being 
£154,137. The balance carried to the net revenue account is £19,686 ; 
and the total standing at the credit of this account is £50,447. The 
statements relating to manufacture show that in the half year 
1,237,083,000 cubic feet of gas were made, and 1,116,687,000 cubic feet 
sold ; the total quantity accounted for being 1,139,191,000 cubic feet. 


SMETHWICK AND COKE-DUST BRIQUETTES. 





The Smethwick Gas Committee have for a considerable time had 
under consideration the question of purchasing a briquetting plant for 
the conversion of coke dust into briquette fuel ; and they have accepted 
a tender for such a plant (subject to the due fulfilment of certain condi- 
tions as to satisfactory working, and including favourable terms for the 
Committee on the installation of other plants), at a cost of £740. 

The action of the Committee in installing this plant, which has 
already been approved by the Council, is the outcome of experiments 
at the works, the object being to utilize about 1000 tons of coke dust 
made annually in connection with the undertaking, which has hitherto 
been regarded as waste. The tests show that the briquette from coke 
dust is of equal value in heat and equal in weight to the best coke they 
produce at the works; and the Committee now feel strongly that coke 
dust is much too valuable to be thrown away. A good sum of money 
has been spent by the Committee in the past in providing storage for 
coke dust which they have not been able to get rid of; and large 
quantities have been sent away in boats to put on tips. Now the coke 
dust will be made into briquettes and burnt under the boilers at the 
gas-works. It is estimated that they will get all the necessary power 
for running the works from these briquettes. 

The Committee are hoping later on to make their discovery apply 
beneficially to domestic consumption; but further experiments will 
have to be made to arrive at a satisfactory mixture for household pur- 
poses. At present, the Committee are congratulating themselves upon 
having arrived, after some two years of experimenting, at a very good 
mixture for their own use at the works. 





BLACKBURN GAS-WORKS MANAGEMENT. 


Last Thursday, a meeting of the General Purposes Committee of 
the Blackburn Corporation adopted the report of a Special Sub-Com- 


mittee appointed to deal with matters at the gas-works. The report 
is as follows :— 


(1) That the Gas Department requires reorganization, which should 
be undertaken by the Gas Committee ; and that Sir Corbet Woodall’s 
report be referred to the Gas Committee and the new Engineer, when 
appointed, for full consideration. 

(2) That, while the Parks Committee should retain the supervision 
of the street lighting, whether by gas or electricity, and should be the 
authority to direct what additional lamps should be provided and in 
what situations, the Gas Committee should have the entire manage- 
ment and control of the actual work of providing, lighting, and repair- 
ing the gas-lamps required for this purpose. 

(3) That, having regard to the importance of encouraging the sale of 
gas in the manner pointed out by Sir Corbet Woodall, regard should 
be had, in the appointment of Gas Engineer and Manager, to com- 
mercial as well as technical qualifications and experience. 

(4) That, in view of the works of reconstruction to be undertaken, 
and the desirability of carrying them out without the interposition of a 
Consulting Engineer, and in view also of the additional duties imposed 
and the qualifications required, the salary of the Gas Engineer and 
Manager should not be less than £800 per annum. 


_—_ 





Having regard to the increased prices now being charged for 
mantles, &c., the Walthamstow Urban District Council have been re- 
commended to increase the charge for the maintenance of gas-burners 
in schools from 24d. to 3d. per burner per quarter. 





COKE FOR STEAM-RAISING. 


The Influence of Fuel Costs on Steam-Waggon Design. 
Under the sub-title given above, Mr. E. W. L. Nicol, the Secretary 
of the London Coke Committee, contributed a short article to the 
number of the “Commercial Motor ” for the 21st ult. 


He wrote: The commercial value of motor haulage to the average 
user is determined largely, if not principally, by the influence of fuel 
costs. The advantages of the internal-combustion engine, using 
volatile oil-fuel, for certain classes of work, are well known ; and it is 
therefore proposed to confine these remarks to the solid-fuel motor 
and the correlation of boiler design and cheap fuel—leaving out of the 
question entirely the fluid form of fuel. ; 

Without entering into the controversy of the relative advantages of 
water-tube versus fire-tube boilers, it should be recognized that the 
latter, usually of the locomotive type, are designed primarily to burn 
natural coal fuel, containing a full proportion of volatile matter; the 
elongated tubes being intended to absorb and transmit heat radiated 
from the flame and convected from the hot combustion products. That 
this type of boiler has a splendid record for faithful service behind it 
cannot be gainsaid. The fact that over go per cent. of the evaporation 
takes place immediately over and around the fire-box has been equally 
well demonstrated ; and this would appear to raise some doubt as to 
the evaporative value of the elongated tubes and the additional weight 
incurred by their use. 

In recent tests conducted by the R.A.C. Technical Committee with 
a “ National ” coke fuel three-ton motor waggon, the average heat ex- 
penditure was demonstrated as being approximately 47,000 B.Th.U. 
per mile loaded ; the average fuel consumption being 3°8 lbs. and the 
calorific value 12,468 B.Th.U. per pound as fired. This figure is a 
little above the average. 

At current rates, delivered in the London area, potential heat units 
may be purchased as follows :— 


B.Th.U. per Cost Delivered B.Th.U. Obtainable 


Pound Dry. per Ton, per Penny Cost. 
Welsh coal, good . 15,200 29s. 6d. 95,912 
Do., average . 14,140 24s. od. 108,878 
Gas coke 13,100 18s. od. 135,847 


In the best interests of both builder and prospective owner, it should 
be well for the designer to keep in mind the above figures, which are 
applicable to most districts. Obviously, the most efficient boiler 
will be that which offers the greatest proportion of its surface to the 
effective action of direct radiant heat, and so designed as to afford un- 
restricted circulation and ample grate area. It would appear, there- 
fore, that the water-tube boiler, with its rapid circulation, should show 
the best results with cheaper non-volatile fuel, although the loco. 
type, fitted with one of the well-known aids to improved circulation 
and a well-designed grate, should closely follow the former in effi- 
ciency, while losing none of its well-proved hard-wearing qualities. 

The persistent conservatism of some designers in retaining the loco. 
boiler, with its comparatively heavyweight handicap, must sooner or 
later give way before the influence of increasingly-keen competition in 
reducing running costs, and of possible taxation, based on axle weight. 
The objections raised to boilers of the water-tube type will be found, 
on analysis, amenable to rational design and the provision of adequate 
facilities for cleaning. In the past it has been the failure of access- 
door joints chiefly that has brought disfavour upon this type of boiler, 
which in other spheres has proved not only the safest and most reliable, 
but the quickest to respond to heavy intermittent demands for steam. 


COVENTRY AND THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS 
ASSOCIATION. 





A discussion took place at the quarterly meeting of the Coventry 
City Council with reference to a minute of the Gas Committee which 
stated that it had been resolved that the Committee should contribute 
the sum of £140 7s. 6d. to the British Commercial Gas Association—- 
being the annual subscription due at the rate of 2s. 6d. per million 
cubic feet of gas made during the year. 


An explanation of this payment was sought by Alderman A. H. 
Drinkwater, as he thought it a very large amount to contribute to the 
Association. Mr. T. Quinney (the Chairman of the Gas Committee) 
replied that the payment was at the uniform rate paid by a great num- 
ber of gas companies and corporations; and the Committee were of 
opinion the money was well invested. The uses of gas were widely 
advertised; and subscribers obtained a tremendous amount of pub- 
licity in connection with this matter, which they could not possibly 
secure if they simply paid £140 for advertising locally. Mr. A. S. 
Hill considered the sum a large one, and that the Council ought to 
have more information about the Association and what was done 
with the money which the various undertakings were contributing. 
He moved an amendment that the minute be referred back for further 
consideration ; and Mr. S. G. Poole seconded this—urging that the 
best form of advertisement the Department could have was in the 
matter of satisfied customers. 

Mr. E. M. C. Instone asked if any good purpose would be served by 
referring this matter back, as he was under the impression that the 
payment of the money was an obligation they entered into twelve 
months ago. Alderman W. H. Batchelor (a former Chairman of the 
Gas Committee) also argued in support of the Committee’s decision ; 
remarking that it was a moral obligation the Council should face. If 
each individual undertaking were to set about advertising gas, or the 
uses of gas, to the extent the Association did, it would cost them an 
immense sum of money. The bulk of the receipts were spent in adver- 
tising. There was no doubt about this; and if members had seen the 
papers, they would have noticed whole-page advertisements in the 
leading journals of the country illustrating and advertising the uses of 
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gas. He could not tell them what direct benefit they themselves had 
received ; but what was good for other undertakings should also be 
good for Coventry. He firmly believed that it was the right thing to 
do. If they did not pay this subscription, they were committing an 
immoral act, because they would be taking an advantage of other 
people’s money. Others would be paying for this advertisement ; 
and they in Coventry would be sharing in the benefit of it without par- 
ticipating in the liability. Unless they passed a resolution that they 
did not believe in such an Association as this, they ought to agree to 
the payment of the subscription. 

After Mr. H. W. Barford had supported the amendment, on the 
ground that the amount was too large, Mr. W. Jones took the other 
side, and asked how many more times this question was going to be 
discussed. Why should the Gas Committee, because this undertaking 
was a municipal concern, isolate themselves from the whole of the 
trade? Could they find a trade which was not organized? The chain 
trade and the bicycle trade were organized ; and they retained a staff 
of clerks and managers. Why wasthis? To keep their wares before 
the public, and to keep themselves in touch with everything that was 
going on in the trade. This matter was discussed very fully on the 
Gas Committee; and it was considered that they were receiving more 
than value for their money. Alderman W. Lee, too, said he was 
opposed to the amendment. He was quite sure that if the Gas Com- 
mittee had looked upon the payment as a waste of money they would 
have been the last persons in the world to have recommended it. The 
opposition was very much stronger this year than it had been before, 
for the reason that they had all become electric light users. Otherwise 
they would have been glad to welcome any experiments or any expense 
which would tend to develop the best properties in gas. When they re- 
membered the vast number of people there were in Coventry who had 
to use gas, he thought they should be willing to pay this small amount 
of money. 

On a division, the amendment was defeated, and the Committee’s 
minute providing for the payment of the money was confirmed. 





THE CLYDESIDE TUBE COMPANY AND ITS GERMAN 
INTERESTS. 


A Circular by Messrs. Stewarts and Lloyds. 

Under date of Jan. 28, Mr. A. C. Macdiarmid, the Secretary of 
Messrs. Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited, of Glasgow, has circularized 
their customers regarding certain misconceptions that appear to have 
arisen in some quarters as to the nature and extent of the German 
interests in the Clydeside Tube Company, Limited, which is con- 
trolled and managed by Messrs. Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited. In 
order to correct any such misconceptions, the following statement of 
facts is made. 


The “ Wittener Stahlrohren Werke Gesellschaft,” of Witten, -Ger- 
many have been manufacturing weldless steel tubes for a number of 
years, according to certain patents and processes the property of that 
Company and of Mr. Heinrich Stuting, their Engineer; and their 
manufactures had a large market in the United Kingdom. With this 
fact before them, the Glasgow house in 1911 thought it desirable to 
enter into negotiations with the Company with the object of putting 
down a plant in Scotland ; and one has now been erected. 

Having regard to the experience acquired by the Wittener Company 
and Mr. Stuting, both in the construction of the special plant required 
and in the processes of manufacture, it was considered advisable that 
the arrangements to be made should be such that the co-operation of 
the Wittener Company and of Mr. Stuting would be secured in the 
practical development of the new venture. This could not have been 
done by a payment in cash; and accordingly, instead of trying to pur- 
chase outright the patents and processes and Mr. Stuting’s experience 
and services, the Clydeside Tube Company, Limited, was formed, 
with a capital of £175,000, divided into 175,000 shares, of which 
Messrs. Stewarts and Lloyds and their nominees held one half, and the 
German Company, Mr. Stuting, and nominees the other half. The 
sum of £62,500 has been paid by the German Company on account of 
their holding. 

Notwithstanding the equal division of shares, it is pointed out that 
the Articles of Association secure to Messrs. Stewarts and Lloyds the 
perpetual control and management of the Company, by provisions as 
to voting at Directors and shareholders meetings, and as to general 
management. 

The circular concludes: ‘“ Needless to say, all the information re- 
quired with regard to this Company under the Trading with the 
Enemy (Amendment) Act, 1914, was forwarded to the Custodian for 
Scotland immediately on his appointment; and apart from this we 
may add that shortly after the outbreak of war we informed the 
Imperial authorities fully as to the whole position. So far as Stewarts 
and Lloyds are concerned, we may state that, with over 4000 share- 
holders, there is only one shareholder of German nationality, and his 
holding is £600.” 


_— 





Fatal Fire Caused by a Gas-Jet.—A lady named Morgan, 52 years 
of age, who lived with an invalid sister at Ilfracombe, was fatally in- 
jured late at night last Monday week. Her dress became by some 
means ignited by a gas-jet; and after the fire had burned itself out, 
she remained unattended until the following morning. 


Durham Gas Company.—The Directors in their annual report 
state that, after deducting the interim dividend at June 30, the accounts 
show an available balance of £3652, and, after paying the ordinary 
dividend (for which £2595 will be required), there is a net balance of 
£1056. This they consider very satisfactory, in view of the increased 
price of goods generally, and the fact that a much larger amount than 
usual has had to be spent on the works. They recommend a dividend 
for the half year just ended of 5 per cent. on the original and 33 per 
cent. on the additional capital, making a total for the year of 10 and 
7 per cent. respectively. 





ENEMY PATENT RIGHTS. 


By virtue of the provisions of the Patents, Designs, and Trade Marks 
(Temporary Rules) Act, 1914, any person may apply to have any of 
the hereunder patents revoked or suspended, providing that such 
person applying can satisfy the Board, or any person whom they may 
appoint for the purpose, that the patentee or licensee is the subject of 
a state at war with His Majesty, that such person applying intends to 
manufacture, and “that such revocation is in the general interests of 
the country or of a trade.” The list has been compiled by Messrs. 
Hughes and Young, Patent Agents, Nos. 55 and 56, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C., who will furnish our readers with any further infor- 
mation they may require. 

28,496 (1912).—Lanauans, R., “ Gas-burners.” 

29,182 (1912).—KERPLEY, A. von, “ Gas-producers.” 

29,371 (1912).—KorrpeErs, H., “Gas-retorts, &c.” 

21,458 (1913).—DEUTSCHE GASGLUHLICHT, ‘ Lamps.” 

20,487 (1913).—BILLanD, C., “‘ Gas-mains.” 


GAS FUEL BUSINESS IN THE UNITED STATES. 








Statistics of Progress. 

At the last Meeting of the American Commercial Gas Association, a 
report was submitted by Mr.-J. J. Burns on behalf of the Committee 
on Domestic Fuel Appliances. The following are some extracts 
from it. 


A study of present conditions among gas companies shows that from 
60 to 85 per cent. of the consumers use gas-ranges, which means that 
there is still a great deal of new business waiting to be developed on 
this particular appliance alone. The Committee, realizing this fact, 
endeavoured to investigate conditions among gas consumers, to find 
the reason why everyone was not a fuel user. 

In order to obtain information as to the consumers’ views of the 
value of gas appliances, the Committee sent out a letter to 38 new 
business managers, representing companies in all parts of the country. 
Further than this, the members, together with their friends, approached 
a total of 200 consumers and non-consumers, discussed the domestic 
fuel proposition in a general way, and obtained their opinions in the 
matter. 

It was found that the value of the gas-range was fully appreciated 
by the majority of consumers, but in nearly every case there were some 
disadvantages to set against the advantages. There were very few 
complaints as to the results obtained from a gas-range ; the general 
opinion being that it is the best method of cooking. The complaints 
of poor results were in the majority of cases due to inefficient combus- 
tion, and were very easily removed when brought to the attention of 
the gas company. 

The value of the water heater, we regret to state, is not so generally 
recognized by the average consumer, as that of the gas-range ; in fact, 
it would seem that the public have not had sufficient demonstration, 
for the Committee find that the consumer has more objections to offer 
than praise to give. About the only advantage cited is the fact that 
any quantity of hot water may be had any time it is needed. Innearly 
every case, however, the consumer believes he is paying a high price 
for this service. 

Since but few gas companies keep accurate records of the number 
of gas appliances of each kind, illuminating and fuel, connected to 
their lines of main, and since it is impossible to determine between gas 
used for lighting and that used for fuel, the statistics showing the 
increase in fuel business must necessarily be estimated to a large 
extent. 

From the United States census report of 1910, it is found that the 
increase in the quantity of gas made between 1904 and 1909 was 
38,285,814,000 cubic feet, or 34 per cent. It may be safe to assume 
that of the total gas made between 4o and 50 per cent. was sold for fuel 
purposes. From the same source it is found that the increase in the 
quantity of electricity made between 1902 and 1907 was 3,355,225,622 
K.W.-hours, or 133°75 per cent. 

The latter statement shows the development of electricity in the light- 
ing and power fields ; and it is very probable that all the increase in gas 
made, and possibly more besides (where the illuminating business is 
not considered or protected), is due to the domestic and industrial fuel 
business. In other words, if the fuel business had not been enlarged, 
and the lighting end had lain dormant, the gas industry as a whole 
would probably have shown a decrease instead of an increase in gas 
made. This would seem to be borne out bythe fact that between 1904 
and 1909 the income from sales and rentals of lamps and appliances 
increased as follows: In 1909, $7,043,390; in 1904, $4,249,581—in- 
crease, $2,793,809, or 65°7 per cent. 

At the meeting of the Association in 1910, Mr. W. T. Barbour, the 
President of the Detroit Stove-Works, read a paper in which he gave 
some interesting figures comparing the number of coal-stoves and gas- 
ranges sold each year between 1900 and 1909. He has estimated that 
during the fourteen years between 1900 and 1913 there were sold 
47,163,000 coal-stoves and 7,751,000 gas ranges and heaters—a total of 
54,914,000. This means that of all the stoves sold during the fourteen 
years only 14°11 per cent. consumed gas. The 1910 census report 
shows that the number of families in the United States in that year 
was 20,255,555 and 16,187,715 in 1900—an increase of 4,067,840, or 
25°13 per cent. The number of coal and gas stoves sold between 
1900 and 1910 was: Coal, 38,665,000; gas, 5,083,000—total, 43,748,000. 
This represents an increase of coal and gas stoves sold of 43,748,000, 
against an increase of 4,067,840 in the number of families; in other 
words, the increase in stoves sold was about ten times as great as the 
increase in the number of families. The sale of gas-consuming stoves 
increased 5,083,000, against an increase of 4,067,840 in the number of 
families; in other words, the increase of gas-stoves sold was a little 
greater than that of the number of families. — 

According to statistics compiled from Brown's “ Directory,” it is 
found that the average yearly consumption per gas-range connected is 
about 15,000 cubic feet. Therefore, if every family in the United 
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States in 1910 (20,255,555 families) were along lines of gas-main and 
could be brought to use gas-ranges, the annual output for fuel pur- 
poses would be 303,833,325,000 cubic feet per annum. Figuring this 
at an average rate of $1 per 1000 cubic feet, it would represent an 
annual income of $303,833,325- In 1909 the gross income from gas 
sales in the United States was $138,615,309, of which perhaps 50 per 
cent., or $69,307,654, was due to fuel sales, This means that there is 
still about $234,525,671 worth of domestic fuel (range only) business for 
the gas man to obtain some day. 

Gas fuel has only one large competitor—viz , coal ; the minor ones, 
such as oil, gasoline, &c., are not very active. Electricity is coming to 
the front, it is true; but, judging by the cost of producing and selling, 
and the inefficiency of the apparatus, electric cooking is at present out 
of the question, except for the wealthy classes. Though the electricity 
undertaking is proving a strong competitor in the lighting end—its 
success being measured according to our resistance—we have an enor- 
mous field for effort along the lines of domestic fuel appliances. It is 
quite reasonable to suppose that every family must cook, by one means 
or another ; and it is therefore the function of the gas man to see why 
gas is not the means used, if the opportunity is along, or accessible 
to, his lines of main. The fact that in fourteen years (from 1900 to 
1913) there were about 39,412,000 more coal-stoves sold throughout the 
country than there were gas-ranges should in itself be sufficient to set 
the gas man to inquire how many were sold where gas could have been 
furnished. 

Further statistics have been compiled by the Committee from 
Brown’s “ Directory,” showing the increase in the domestic fuel busi- 
ness from 1908 to 1913 in sixty gas companies in New York State, 
outside New York City. They show that 58 per cent. of the consumers 
use ranges or cooking appliances of some kind. This leaves 42 per 
cent. still to be approached in connection with the fuel business. Re- 
ferring to the statistics, we find that 42 per cent. of the consumers 
(meters connected) in 1913 represents 126,830, and that the average 
annual sales per range or stove are 15,365 cubic feet. If these 126,830 
consumers could be convinced of the advantages of gas fuel, then the 
annual consumption would be increased by 126,830 x 15,365 cubic feet 
or 1,948,742,950 cubic feet—an average for each of the sixty com- 
panies of 32,479,049 cubic feet. Figuring this at $1 per 1000 cubic 
feet, it represents an average of $32,479 added income each year for 
each company. Assuming 1296 companies, as shown in the IgIo 
census, the total additional income on this business would be $32,479 
x 1296, or $42,092,835. 

These figures are, of course, largely estimated; but the argument 
used is sound, and at least gives a glimpse of the large undeveloped 
sources of income from gas fuel, not alone by getting new consumers, 
with their attendant investment charges, but also by obtaining fuel 
business from present gas users, without further investment, except 
perhaps for additional plant capacity, which nearly always draws a 
good interest, whereas additional service investments frequently draw 
no interest at all. 


— 





GAS ENGINEERING PROGRESS LAST YEAR. 


The Engineering Supplement to “The Times” last Friday was 
devoted mainly to reviews of the progress made in the various 
branches of engineering and trade in the past year. 


The writer of the section on “Gas Engineering ” introduced his re- 
view with the following remarks: ‘“‘ The events associated with the 
earlier months of a year which found the industry trudging along with 
its usual precision, were so overshadowed by later contingencies as to 
be deprived of the greater part of the importance attached to them 
at the time of their occurrence. In common with other branches of 
trade, the gas industry passed through an anxious period of suspense ; 
but it is permissible to conclude that the worst of the storm has been 
safely weathered, and that brighter prospects are already coming into 
view. With the outbreak of hostilities there was every reason to 
suppose that the supply of raw material would, to say the least 
of it, be considerably curtailed. So soon, however, as the rail- 
ways were freed by the completion of the preliminary arrangements 
of mobilization and the comparative safety of territorial waters 
was assured, matters began to settle down to more or less normal 
conditions. Some inconvenience was necessarily to be expected 
from the restrictions imposed upon all vessels plying between Lon- 
don and the North; and the dislocation thus caused was directly 
responsible for the somewhat diminished, but nevertheless adequate, 
stocks of coal held in reserve by gas companies in the Metropolis. 
Though, on the whole, the international situation proved unfavourable 
from the point of view of the industry, it was not without its saving 
features, insomuch as the restricted supply of coal created a brisk 
demand for coke when it was most needed, while the clipping of Ger- 
many’s commercial wings resulted in a generally improved outlook for 
subsidiary bye-products. As an illustration of the latter fact, sul- 
phate of ammonia may be quoted. Before the declaration of war 
quotations for this compound ranged around Io guineas per ton, 
whereas to-day they show an increase of nearly 30s. per ton, and the 
market bears a particularly hopeful appearance. Tar, on the other 
hand, was somewhat disappointing, with the exception of the distil- 
lates bearing a relation to the manufactures of explosives—such as 
trinitrotoluol. The lifelessness of the tar market itself might be chiefly 
ascribed to the stoppage of export trade to the Continent, large 
quantities of this product finding their way in normal times to Belgium 
alone. In addition, the amount for disposal in this country increases 
every year with the introduction of modern methods for the production 
of furnace coke.” 

After some remarks on the calorific standard, the position of coke, 
coke-fired motor vehicles, and the additional light thrown on car- 
bonization by the proceedings at the annual meeting of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers, the writer said: ‘In conclusion, some mention may 
be made of the lighting restrictions now in force, and their effect upon 
the industry in general. The multiplicity of uses to which gas has 
been turned to-day has been responsible for an appreciable levelling- 
up of the daily load curve, with the result that during the hours of 
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daylight the consumption is little short of that during darkness. As a 
consequence, the general reduction in lighting has, on an average, 
accounted for a decrease in consumption of 8 per cent., while in many 
cases the falling-off has amounted to no more than 5 per cent.” 

Under the heading “ Works and Trades,” reports are given from 
manufacturers. That which refers to the work of the Gas Light and 
Coke Company in the past year furnishes the following information : 
* At their Beckton works, they have devoted themselves to the recon- 
struction of their retort-settings on the horizontal system, and to per- 
fecting their retort-house machinery, both that used for stoking the 
retorts and that specially adapted to the mechanical handling and 
storage of coal and coke. The most recent piece of work undertaken 
consists in remodelling the second of the two largest retort-houses, 
which, originally fitted with 45 settings, each containing twenty 9-feet 
retorts, producing 44 million cubic feet of gas a day, is now fitted with 
settings of ‘ vertical tens,’ and produces 8 million cubic feet a day.” 


INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS OF GAS IN ROME. 


The “ Bulletin” of the Italian Gas and Water Association for last 
December contains an interesting article by Signor Carlo Alberto 


Traversari, the Inspector of the Anglo-Romano Gas Company, on the 
various methods of employing gas in industrial operations in Rome. 
The appliances include a dryer, working at a temperature of 150°C., 
for enamelling iron; others, working at 35° to 50° C. for copal and 
carriage varnishes ; a press for fire gilding ; a water-bath for glue; gas 
soldering irons and furnaces to heat ordinary soldering irons, copper, 
brass blowpipes, &c.; blowpipes for autogenous welding and cutting 
metals; furnaces for enamelling glass, pottery, and plates, and for 
tempering and colouring steel; dentists’ furnaces and crucibles; cru- 
cibles for melting metals; gas and air blowpipes; a gas-forge. 

Some of these appliances are supplied by special makers, and others 
are the result of long study, which made it possible for the Company 
to apply gas economically and conveniently in various industries with 
great advantages compared with other fuels previously employed. 
Long preliminary work was necessary to persuade manufacturers in the 
industries where it seemed that gas could be profitably utilized as fuel 
that a proper application of it would be very economical, even though 
the cost might exceed that of the fuel hitherto used. The greater 
advantages are generally due to the absence of coal-stores, cost of car- 
riage, loading, unloading, removal of cinders, &c , less space and atten- 
tion in the case of forges, and suppression of work with the bellows. 
Finally, gas is cleaner in use in all cases. Moreover, the temperature 
can be regulated to any degree required much better with gas than 
with any other fuel. 

Signor Traversari considers that the future of the gas industry, in 
spite of adverse opinions, is very promising. There is, he says, an 
infinity of uses to which the present sphere of work could be extended, 
not only by providing many forms of appliances for domestic comfort, 
but for the special industrial applications to which he draws attention. 








Cardiff Gas Company. 


The report of the Directors for the year ended Dec. 31 states that 
an interim dividend of 44 per cent. per annum on the preference stock 
and 5 per cent. per annum on the consolidated ordinary stock having 
been paid for the half year to June 30, the Directors now recommend 
that a half-year’s dividend to Dec. 31 on these stocks be paid at the 
same rate, all less income-tax. The Directors have to record, with 
the greatest regret, the death of Colonel H. Oakden Fisher, who, as 
Director and Chairman, was closely associated with the Company for 
a period of seventeen years. They have elected Mr. Charles E. Dovey 
Chairman, and Mr. W. Morgan Lewis Deputy-Chairman. The dis- 
location of business arising out of the war has affected the returns in 
regard to coke and other residual products, the export of which con- 
tinues to be carried on under abnormal conditions, Notwithstanding 
the curtailment of lighting hours and other restrictions brought about 
by the present crisis, the Directors have the satisfaction to report that 
the consumption of gas, especially during the winter months, shows a 
large increase. The carrying on of business since the outbreak of 
hostilities has been of increasing difficulty, especially as the season 
advanced. Happily, however, the Directors were enabled, not only 
to maintain full ordinary supplies of gas, but also to provide for the 
extra demand, although over 100 of the Company’s regular employees 
have joined the Colours. Sectional repairs and renewals of the pro- 
ducing plant were carried out early in the year. To, meet the con- 
stantly increasing demand for gas, carbonizing plant of the latest type 
has been installed in place of settings no longer serviceable. Addi- 
tional storage accommodation being necessary, the Directors are pro- 
viding a large new gasholder and tank, which it is expected will be 
completed in time for next winter’s requirements, The revenue of the 
year was £235,764, working expenditure £195,834, profit £39,930. 


<-_ 





Increase in Price at Walton-on-Thames.—The Directors of the 
Walton-on-Thames and Weybridge Gas Company are reluctantly com- 
pelled, like those of so many other undertakings, to announce that, 
owing to the enormous rise in the price of coal (brought about by the 
war), they must increase the price of gas to 3s. 11d. per 1000 cubic 
feet, from the 1st inst. The previous charge was 3s. 6d. Consumers 
i join with the Directors in hoping that this rise will not be of long 

uration, 


Melbourne Metropolitan Gas Company.—The London Agents for 
this Company (Messrs. John Terry and Co.) inform us that they have 
received a cable advice from their principals that the profits for the 
half year to Dec. 31 were £114,700. A dividend of 6s. 6d. per 
share has been declared for the half year, £33,000 has been trans- 
ferred to the reserve fund, £63,300 has been written off the capital 
account from the balance brought forward, and £30,000 has been 
carried forward. It was expected that dividends would be payable in 
Melbourne on the tst inst., and that drafts to absentee shareholders 
would be posted by the first mail thereafter, 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondents. 
Saturday. 

At the meeting of the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners on 
Monday, the report submitted by the Treasurer and Collector (Mr. A. 
Canning Williams) to the Finance and Law Committee showed that 
the total collections from Whitsunday to the 7th ult. amounted to 
£188,662, of which £141,915 was gas revenue; being an increase of 
#1286 on the total received in the corresponding period of 1913-14. 
He also submitted a statement showing the quantity and value of gas 
sold during the summer and autumn term of the past year compared 
with the corresponding period of 1913. The total for the latter period 
was 778,815,300 cubic feet, against 771,693,200 cubic feet ; being a de- 
crease of 7,122,10c cubic feet, or o'91 per cent. There was a drop of 
5,375,400 cubic feet, or 092 per cent., in the quantity of gas used by 
ordinary consumers in Edinburgh and Leith; and for public lamps, 
10,165,500 cubic feet, or 25°21 per cent., less was consumed, owing to 
the reduced lighting. Otherwise there would have been a small in- 
crease in the sale of gas. There was a remarkable rise in the quantity 
of gas used for engines, &c., in the county—1,464,700 cubic feet, or 
no less than 12520 per cent.; while for Edinburgh and Leith it was 
2,974,100 cubic feet, or 5°49 per cent. The prepayment consumers 
used 3,563,400 cubic feet, or 8°46 per cent., more gas; and for stair 
lighting in Leith 7°77 per cent. more was burnt. There was an in- 
crease of 17°26 per cent. in the quantity of gas supplied by the Com- 
missioners in bulk in the county. The value of the gas sold was 
£101,245, compared with {101,912 in the summer and autumn term 
of 1913; being a decrease of £667. The revenue resulting from the 
extra price charged to the consumers was £1332, against £1228—an 
increase of £104. The reports were adopted. 

It was recorded in last week’s “ Notes” that the poll on the ques- 
tion of adopting the Burghs Gas Supply (Scotland) Act, 1876, at 
Cowdenbeath had resulted in a majority of 555 votes in favour of the 
proposal. The matter came before the First Division of the Court of 
Session last Tuesday, on a reclaiming note for the complainers in a 
note of suspension and interdict for the Cowdenbeath Gas Company, 
Limited, and James B. Scott, their Manager, against the Provost of 
Cowdenbeath and the Sheriff of Fife. The parties were at issue on 
the method to be adopted in taking a poll of the community, in con- 
sequence of a remonstrance signed by 20 electors which had been sent 
to the Town Council against a resolution passed in June last, and con- 
firmed at a meeting in November, in favour of adopting the above- 
named Act. For the complainers it was contended that the procedure 
was regulated by the General Police and Improvement (Scotland) Act, 
1862, under which the voting was confined to householders—a house- 
holder being defined as a male occupier of a house of £4 rent and 
upwards. Further, the voting was open, and the poll was closed at 
4 p.m. The poll in question was taken in terms of the Burghs Police 





Act, 1892, as amended by the Act of 1893. Under these Acts there was 
an extended electorate ; parliamentary voters and female municipal 
voters being included along with householders with £4 rent and up- 
wards. Further, the voting was by ballot, and the poll was open from 
8 a.m, to8p.m. The complainers wished to interdict the Sheriff from 
registering in the Sheriff Court books the result of the poll. Before 
the discussion took place on the merits, Counsel for the Provost of 
Cowdenbeath undertook not to ask the Sheriff to register the result 
until the question was decided ; and in these circumstances the com- 
plainers agreed to the prayer of the note directed against the Sheriff 
being refused. The Court (consisting of the Lord President and Lords 
Johnston and Skerrington), adhering to the interlocutor of the Lord 
Ordinary, refused the note, and found the Provost entitled to expenses. 
The Lord President said section 38 of the Interpretation Act of 1889 
appeared to substitute the constituency and the procedure of the 
Statutes of 1892 and 1893 for what Counsel for the Provost had char- 
acterized as the archaic procedure, and also the archaic constituency 
prescribed by the Statutes of 1862 and 1868. Therespondent therefore 
appeared to have adopted the correct statutory procedure, and he 
moved the Court to refuse the interdict sought. The other Judges 
concurred. 

In common with the authorities of other cities and towns throughout 
Scotiand, the Corporation of Glasgow have had cause to complain for 
some time past of a great shortage in the deliveries of coal at the gas-works 
in fulfilment of current contracts. How serious the position of matters 
is becoming is shown by a report which Mr. Alexander Wilson, the 
General Manager of the Gas Department, submitted at a meeting of 
the Glasgow Corporation Gas Committee yesterday. Mr. Wilson stated 
that already this winter between 50,000 and 60,000 tons of coal had been 
taken from stock to make up for the short deliveries from the con- 
tractors. 

Mr. S. B. Langlands, the Inspector of Lighting and Meters to the 
Glasgow Corporation, bas submitted his report on the work of the 
meter-testing department for the past year. The total number of 
meters tested was 31,824, and the amount of fees collected £899 16s. 6d. ; 
compared with 25,918 meters and £748 17s. 6d. fees for 1913. Of the 
total number of meters tested, 31,289 were new and repaired, and 535 
were sent in by gas consumers for certification as to correctness. The 
work of the department is now carried on in Walls Street by a clerk 
and two testers ; and Mr. Langlands says they are quite able to under- 
take all the duties. Attached to this report is a table showing the 
number of each size of meter received and tested, a’summary of the 
results of testing, and an analysis of the faults and errors. The ques- 
tion of the testing of high-pressure meters is engaging the attention of 
Parliament, and Mr. Langlands is following the matter carefully, and 
will report upon it in due course. None of these meters have so far 
been installed in Glasgow, although a high-pressure gas system is at 
work in the city. 

At the forthcoming annual meeting of the Coatbridge Gas Company, 
the Directors will report that, taking the exceptional circumstances of 
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the past year into consideration, the accounts for this period are fairly 
satisfactory. The total consumption of gas amounted to 234,826,917 
cubic feet, which is a slight decrease compared with 1913. There was 
an addition of 91 to the number of consumers, and 780 to that of the 
gas appliances hired out during the year. The gas unaccounted for 
by leakage, &c., was 8°49 per cent. The gross revenue for gas, residual 
products, &c., amounted to £36,090. The capital expenditure on 
plant, &c., was £1490; while ample provision was made for the mainte- 
nance of works and plant. The Directors recommend the payment of 
dividends, in accordance with sliding-scale, at the rate of 13 per cent. 
per annum on the original stock, and 9,4; per cent. per annum on the 
three issues of {10 shares, less income-tax. They express regret that 
the continued increase in the cost of coal and other raw materials, and 
the abnormal fall in the value of residual products such as char and 
sulphate of ammonia, have made it necessary to increase the rates for 
gas for all purposes by 3d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

Thursday was the last day for lodging petitions against Provisional 
Orders which are to be dealt with this year. One of these is the Glas- 
gow Corporation Water Order, in which power is sought to include the 
River Turk in the Loch Katrine area of water supply; and several 
petitions in opposition to the scheme have been lodged with a view to 
safeguarding interests involved. The Corporation, however, are in 
negotiation with the various parties; and there appears to be every 
prospect of an amicable settlement being come to. 

On the afternoon of the 23rd inst., the members of the Glasgow 
Physical Society paid a visit to the Corporation Lighting Department. 
Mr. Bruce Murray, the Convener of the Watching and Lighting Com- 
mittee, in welcoming the members, expressed the great pleasure it gave 
him to find a scientific public body taking so great an interest in one of 
the most important departments of the city. Mr. S. B. Langlands, the 
Lighting Inspector, and his staff took the greatest pains to make the 
visit interesting. 

It is announced that the Irvine and District Water Board have ac- 
cepted the tender of Messrs. Wilson, Kinmond, and Marr, Limited, of 
Glasgow, to lay a new main pipe from the Munnoch reservoir to the 
Greenhead filters, at a cost of £3540. They have also decided to 
abandon the sand-bed system of filtration in favour of Paterson rapid 
filters, and have accepted the offer of the Paterson Engineering Com- 
pany, Limited, to provide the new installation at a cost of £13,175. 


Writing with reference to the paragraph in last week’s ‘‘ Notes’’ 
[ante, p. 213] on the subject of the quality of Greenock gas, Mr. James 
Macleod, the Corporation Gas Engineer and Manager, points out that 
the suggestion made by one of the members of the Town Council, at 
the last monthly meeting, that an expert should be appointed to ascer- 
tain if gas of 17-candle power could not be produced at the works, was, 
as shown by a newspaper report which he encloses, received with 
laughter. He thinks the omission of this fact from our notice of the 
matter may possibly give rise to a wrong impression. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


Lonpon, Feb. 1. 

There is a fair amount of inquiry for pitch, both for home and 
export, but it is practically impossible to arrange for shipments in the 
present state of the freight market. Creosote continues firm at 4d. to 
4734. per gallon net, in bulk, at makers’ works. Solvent naphtha is 
in good demand, with little offering, and the value to-day is 1s. 3d. to 
1s. 4d. for go-160, casks free. Benzol for motor purposes is steady at 
1s. 2d. per gallon, net at makers’ works. Other values are: Pyridine, 
8s. 3d. per gallon, in buyers’ drums; anthracene, 40-45 per cent., 2}d. 
per unit, casks free ; 60's crude carbolic acid, about 3s. per gallon net, 
casks free. 

The position of sulphate of ammonia is well maintained ; the prompt 
value, for 25 per cent. quality, being about £13 2s. 6d. per ton, into 
buyers’ bags, at sellers’ works, and £12 2s. 6d. per ton on the same 
terms for the second half of the year. 





Tar Products in the Provinces. 


Feb. 1. 

There is no material alteration in the market for tar products, and 
prices remain fairly steady. Thereseems to be a fair amount of benzol 
offering, though there is no alteration in the value. There is no doubt 
that the make of this article will considerably increase shortly. Solvent 
and heavy naphthas are in fair demand, and the prices remain firm. 
Creosote is fairly steady, though sales are reported at slightly lower 
figures. Crude carbolic maintains its price. 

The average values during the week were: Value of liquid pro- 
ducts in one ton of tar, 17s. to 18s. 6d. Benzol, go per cent., naked, 
North, 83d. to 9}d.; 50-90 per cent., naked, North, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 4d. 
Toluol, naked, North, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 4d. Crude naphtha, in bulk, North, 
53d. to 53d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, ts. to 1s. 1d. Heavy 
naphtha, naked, North, 11d. to 1s. Creosote, in bulk, North, 3}d. to 
37,0. Heavy oils, in bulk, 4d. to 44d. Carbolic acid, casks included, 
60 per cent., East and West coasts, 2s. tod. to 3s. Naphthalene, 
£6 to £11; salts, 65s., bags included. Anthracene, “A” quality, 2d. 
per unit; “B,” nominally 3d. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 
LIVERPOOL, Jan. 30. 
During the past week the tone of the market has been a little quieter, 
in consequence of the congestion of goods at the ports having interfered 
with shipments to some countries abroad; but in spite of this values 
have advanced still further: The closing quotations are £13 12s. 6d, to 
£13 15s. per ton f.o. b. Hull, £13 15s to £13 17s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. 
Liverpool, £13 17s. 6d. to £14 per ton f.o.b. Leith, for early shipment. 
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Not much new business has been recorded for future delivery, but it is 
reported that £13 17s. 6d. per ton f.0.b. good port has been paid for 
February-April, and £13 per ton for July-December, in equal monthly 
quantities. P 


Nitrate of Soda. 


Owing to the high freights, the price is again dearer, and holders 
now require tos. 44d. per cwt. for ordinary, and ros, 1o$d. for refined 
quality, on spot. ~ 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


From another source it is reported that the market for this article 
has remained very firm throughout the past week, and there has been 
a further rise in the value, though one is inclined to think that there 
is a certain amount of speculation going on at the present moment. 
Outside London, makes are quoted at £13 to £13 2s. 6d.; Hull, 
£13 10s. to £13 12s. 6d.; Liverpool, £13 15s. to £13 17s. 6d.; Leith, 
£138. 17s. 6d.; Middlesbrough, £13 15s. 


-— 


COAL TRADE REPORT. 





Northern Coal Trade. 


There is now a steady demand for coal, with a slightly better ten- 
dency in prices for some kinds; but the difficulties in the way of trans- 
port are not yet removed. In the steam coal trade, the inquiry is fair. 
For prompt delivery, from 13s. 6d. to 14s. per ton f.o.b. is quoted for 
best Northumbrians; while for delivery over the year, up to 14s. 6d. 
or 148. 9d. is currently quoted. For second-class steams, 12s, to 12s. 6d. 
per ton may be stated, and steam smalls are firm at 8s. to ros. per ton. 
Work at the collieries is maintained. The number of miners is de- 
creased by the heavy recruiting ; but the average output of the men at 
work is heavier than earlier in the year. Gas coal is steady, and the 
shipments are better—the number of steamers at work being increased 
alittle. Best Durham gas coals are 12s. 3d. to 12s. 44d. per ton f.o.b. ; 
second-class kinds are near 11s, to 11s. 3d. per ton; and ‘‘ Wear 
Specials ’’ are 13s. per ton f.o.b. The export of gas coals to France 
and to Italy is full; and on the long home contracts there is now a 
better delivery, though some of the pits seem to be behind in this re- 
spect. There are inquiries for small contracts for gas coal; but 
buyers hold off, as the tendency of the freight market seems to promise 
ease. Contracts for coal for the Swedish State Railways have been 
allotted—chiefly for Durham qualities—and these will stiffen the mar- 
ket. Coke is quiet. Gas coke is plentiful, and from 11s. 8d. to 12s, 6d. 
per ton f.o.b. is quoted for good makes in the Tyne. 





New Issues of Capital. 


At the last sale conducted by Messrs. A. & W. Richards at the Mart, 
Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., four new issues of capital were offered by 
order of Directors. Some {10 preference shares (6 per cent.) of the 
Bournemouth Gas and Water Company fetched £12 11s. 3d. to {12 15s. 
each. An issue of £5000 of consolidated ordinary 5 per cent. stock of 
the Worthing Gas Company, carrying 5} per cent. as from to-day, 
was sold at £95 to {96 per f1000f stock. Some 44 per cent. perpetual 
debenture stock of the Ascot District Gas and Electricity Company 
fetched {90 per f{100; and a few new ordinary {10 shares (7 per cent.) 
in the same Company, carrying 6 per cent., {10 7s. 6d. to £10 Ios. 
each. An issue of £3000 of ordinary “D” stock of the Broadstairs 
Gas Company, ranking for a standard dividend of 7 per cent. per 
annum, subject to the sliding-scale, was all placed at {115 to {121 per 
£100 cum div. as from to-day. The dividends have been paid free of 
income-tax ; so that at the present rate (2s. 6d. in the pound) the dis- 
tribution is equivalent to 8 per cent. per annum less tax. Some 4 per 
cent. perpetual debenture stock of the same Company realized £78 
per {I00, 


High-Pressure Gas for Railway Lighting. 


New engine-sheds and sidings for the North British Railway Com- 
pany at the Dunfermline Upper Station have recently been completed ; 
and for the lighting, high-pressure gas, on the Keith and Blackman 
system, has been again adopted. The installation covers the lighting 
of the engine-shed, coaling-stage, yard, offices, workshops, and access 
roads. The yard and road lighting comprises 1000, 600, and 240 candle 
power outdoor lamps, arranged for upright fixing on steel tubular 
columns, which have attached to them permanent wrought-iron ladders 
and platforms for maintenance purposes. The lighting of the engine- 
shed and coaling-stage is effected by 100-candle power lamps ; that of the 
offices and workshops by 80-candle power pendants. The gas for the 
installation is supplied by the Corporation under pressure, and is regis- 
tered through a high-pressure meter ; and the control of the lighting 
is so arranged that the whole installation can be lighted or extinguished 
from the meter-house, or single lamps or groups can be switched on or 
off at will. These arrangements are so simple and reliable that they 
are readily understood by the railway staff. Messrs. A. J. Miller and 
Co., of Edinburgh and Glasgow, who are factors and erectors for the 
Keith system, were the contractors for the work ; and we are informed 
that the completed installation, which is an example of ideal railway 
lighting, is giving every satisfaction. 


oe 


The Perfection Light Company, Limited, with a capital of £2000, 
in 40 founders’ and 1000 preference shares of £1 each and 3840 ordi- 
nary shares of 5s. each, will carry on business as mechanical, gas, 
electrical, and domestic engineers, and manufacturers of engines, 
machines, dynamos, lamps, wire, pipes, mantles, and burners. 
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Lurgan Gas-Works Purchase.—The Lurgan Town Council have 
formally confirmed resolutions for the promotion of a Bill (which has 
already been deposited in Parliament) to enable them to acquire the 
local gas-works. The Bill is to empower them to supply gas and to 
provide for the transfer of the Lurgan Gas Light and Chemical Com- 
pany, Limited, to the Council; to make further and better provision 
with regard to the supply of water and electricity; for the improve- 
ment, health, local government, and finance of the district ; and for 
other purposes. 


Guildford Gas Order.—At the meeting of the Guildford Town 
Council on Tuesday last, it was reported that the draft Provisional 
Order applied for by the Gas Company, and the report of the Town 
Clerk thereon, had been considered by the Lighting Committee, and it 
was resolved that objections should be lodged with the Board of Trade 
in respect of a number of matters. The Chairman and the Town 
Clerk were authorized, if the Company agree, to meet representatives 
of the Directors to discuss the objections, with a view to the insertion 
in the Order of the desired amendments. 


Pipes and Fittings in the United States.—A report has just been 
published by the Bureau of Statistics of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, giving the approximate production in the United States in 
1913 of iron and steel pipe and boiler tubes, &c. The production of 
cast-iron gas and water and soil and plumbers’ pipe and fittings 
amounted to 1,266,245 net tons, of which 1,002,289 tons were gas and 
water pipes and fittings and 263,956 tons were soil and plumbers’ pipes 
and fittings. The figures for gas and water pipes include 46,831 tons 
of fittings. Altogether 67 plants were actively at work, and 34 manu- 
factured cast-iron gas and water pipes and fittings. 


Pudsey Gas Company.—The report of the Directors for the year 
ended Dec. 31 last, which was submitted to the shareholders at 
their meeting yesterday, stated that the sales of gas showed a slight 
decrease as compared with the previous year. The returns from 
residual products were satisfactory—at 80°37 per cent. of the amount 
paid for coal. Contracts for the supply of coal had been made at a 
slight reduction upon those of the preceding year. An interim divi- 
dend was paid last August at the rate of 9 per cent. on the new con- 
solidated 7 per cent. stock; and the Directors recommended a divi- 
dend for the past half year at the same statutory rate. 


The Candy Filtration Plant at the Reading Water-Works.—In 
the course of a review of the past year’s work of the Water Committee 
of the Reading Corporation which recently appeared in a local paper, 
reference is made to the filtration system in use at the Southcote works, 
which, it is stated, are still visited by engineers from all parts of the 
country. The Royal Sanitary Institute of Great Britain have, after 
six months of close investigation by their judges, conferred their 
highest award—viz., the silver medal—upon the Candy Filter Com- 
pany, who are the patentees of the system. Further testimony to its 
efficiency is that the War Office have recently adopted it for the puri- 
fication of the water supply to the troops on Salisbury Plain. 
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Gas Fatality at Liverpool.—A mother and daughter were found 
dead some days ago at ahouse in Vauxhaél Road, Liverpool; and the 
Coroner's Jury who inquired into the matter returned a verdict that 
the deaths were due to coal-gas poisoning. A police-constable said the 
room was full of gas; and the two women were lying in a natural 
position, as if they had died in their sleep. As the gas-bracket was 
rather loose, and the tap could be turned on easily, it was possible 
that after being turned off the tap had swung round. 


Fatal Accident at Saltley.—‘‘ Accidental death” was the verdict 
returned by a Coroner’s Jury who inquired into a fatal occurrence at 
the Saltley works of the Birmingham Gas Department. It appeared 
from the evidence that deceased, who was a labourer named Greening, 
was employed in removing pitch from the cooling bed to the store- 
yard, The platform on which the pitch was being wheeled was 2 ft. g in. 
wide ; and it was off this that the man fell into one of the cooling-beds. 
He had not, however, commenced to wheel when the accident oc- 
curred. Greening was at once removed to the hospital, suffering from 
burns to the hands, face, and head ; and he died some days later. 


Whitworth Gas Company.—The report for the half year ended 
Dec 31 shows a profit on revenue account of £634, which, added to 
the amount brought forward, makes a disposabie balance of £1515. 
Out of this, the Directors recommend a dividend of 74 per cent. on 
the original shares and on the amount called up on the ‘‘ B” shares, 
less income-tax. The manufacture of gas has cost £1541, compared 
with £1761 in the corresponding half of 1913; while sales of gas pro- 
duced £2463, against £2749. Receipts from residual products show a 
decline— £489, against £673. The total expenditure was £2356, against 
£2377; and the receipts £2990, against £3470. The Company’s 
capital is now £21,719. The balance to the credit of the reserve fund 
is £1200. 


The Price of Gas at Eastbourne.—A Special Committee of the 
Eastbourne Town Council have interviewed the Directors of the Gas 
Company with regard to the intimation that the price of gas is to be 
increased from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet, and as to the 
quality of the gas. The Directors gave the Committee details of the 
large increase in the cost of coal, amounting at present to 2s. 10d. per 
ton, which includes an additional 1od. per ton for the carriage from 
Deptford instead of Newhaven. They further pointed out that the 
supply would in future come from Erith, which would add ts. 2d. per 
ton to the carriage, and that freights had materially increased. They 
estimate that the additional cost to the Company would be about 
£8000 perannum. They also pointed out that the dividends would 
have to be reduced by 5s. per cent., in accordance with the Act. With 
regard to quality, they suggested that the Corporation and the Com- 
pany should agree to a standard for heating value. The Committee 
promised that this matter should receive consideration. The Com- 
mittee subsequently consideréd a report of the Borough Surveyor on 
the subject, and have asked the Directors of the Gas Company to dis- 
cuss it again. 
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Sale of Tottenham Gas Stock.—The £40,000 of ““B” stock of the 
Tottenham District Light, Heat, and Power Company offered for sale 
by tender on the roth ult., in accordance with an announcement 
which appeared in our advertising columns, has been allotted at 
prices ranging from {112 to £116 per {100 stock. The average price 
realized was {112 16s. od. 


Gas Testing at Newmarket.—As the outcome of negotiations re- 
garding the appointment of a gas-tester by the Newmarket Urban 
District Council, Mr. J. H. Troughton (the Engineer and Manager of 
the Gas Company) wrote the Council saying that, in the event of them 
carrying out their proposal to appoint someone ‘‘ regardless of whether 
or not the Gas Company agreed,” the Company would not be respon- 
sible for his fee, neither would they be bound by the result of his test. 
The Company’s only desire, he added, was to have appointed the most 
experienced expert in gas lighting; while the five gentlemen whose 
names had been submited to him were all electricians. 


Gas-Fires and Fogs.—At a meeting of the Manchester Literary 
and Philosophical Society last Tuesday, Mr. W. C. Jenkins (of the 
Godlee Observatory), in a paper entitled ‘‘ Manchester Fogs of the Last 
Ten Years,” said that of recent years the number of foggy days per 
month was considerably above the average, except in November and 
December, which were popularly supposed to be the foggiest months 
of the year. Professor Gee, in a paper dealing with a similar subject, 
showed that the percentage of sunshine was almost always highest in 
May. The President (Mr. Francis Nicholson) thought there was less 
fog and smoke in the city than there used to be, and attributed this to 
the increasing use of gas for heating purposes. The Corporation, he 
urged, might lower the price of gas, to induce people to give up using 
coal-fires. Mr. Jenkins said there was no doubt that it was the small 
house-fire which caused most of the smoke fogs to-day ; for the heaviest 
gloom prevailed between 1o and 11 o’clock in the morning, when 
offices and other fires were being stoked-up. 


Doctors and Gas-Fires.—Reference was made at a meeting of the 
Coventry City Council to the subject of gas-fires, concerning which an 
interesting statement was made by Mr. T. Quinney (the Chairman of 
the Gas Committee). Replying to a question, he said that when he 
presented the last annual report of the Committee a great deal of ob- 
jection was taken to the obnoxious smells, so termed, arising, it was 
asserted, from gas-fires. He was pleased to state, however, that a 
very much better feeling now prevailed than was formerly the case. 
People who consumed gas were more enlightened as to its use ; and 
in order to convince the medical faculty that gas-fires were, if not 
absolutely, very nearly, free from obnoxious smells, the Committee 
sent fires to the medical men of the neighbourhood, and fitted them 
up, so that they could test for themselves as to whether there was 
really any nuisance arising from them. He thought that, as the 
result, they had received unanimously the testimony of the medical 
men in Coventry that there was no nuisance whatever arising from a 


. gas-fire. 





Bilston Gas Company.—At the annual meeting of this Company, in 
submitting the report and accounts [already noticed in the ‘‘ JourNAL”] 
the Chairman (Mr. Holcroft) said the Company had felt the effects of 
the war, which had limited their increase in the sales of gas to 2 per 
cent., instead of 7 or 8 per cent. which it otherwise would have been. 
The war had also affected them in regard to the disposal of residuals, 
especially ammonia; and further decreases in this direction were to 
be anticipated as a result of the new process of obtaining ammonia 
synthetically from the atmosphere at a price with which no gas com- 
pany could compete. The shareholders had, however, every reason 
to congratulate themselves upon the fact of the Company being on a 
very sound basis. The report and accounts were unanimously adopted ; 
and the dividends recommended were declared. 


Gas and Smoke.—In delivering one of a series of Bristol Popular 
Lectures, Professor J. Wertheimer, D.Sc., dealing with the subject of 
“ Gas v. Electricity,” alluded to the great decline in the amount of fog 
in London, and to the increase in the amount of sunshine, which had 
resulted from the gradual replacement of the coal-fire by the gas-fire ; 
and he mentioned that still larger improvements could be made, if 
manufacturers were compelled to burn their fuel in a less extravagant 
manner, and not to allow such large quantities of smoke to escape from 
theirchimneys. After repeating some oft-refuted arguments in favour 
of electricity, he went‘on to admit that there is yet room for much de- 
velopment of gas undertakings, since gas is still cheaper to instal, and 
“in certain ” cases cheaper in use. The Professor regards the compe- 
tition between the two as being beneficial to the consumer, as it has 
led to continued improvements in apparatus and machinery. 


Fatality at the East Greenwich Gas-Works.—An inquiry was 
recently held at Greenwich, by Mr. H. R. Oswald, into the circum- 
stances attending the death of William Henry Bilding, aged 49, who 
had been a labourer at the East Greenwich station of the South Met- 
ropolitan Gas Company. John Norman, an employee at the works, 
stated that on the day of the accident he saw Bilding staggering into 
the coke-hole. Hesaid he had broken his right arm. First aid having 
been rendered, he was taken to the Seamen’s Hospital. Charles Ball, 
foreman in the retort-house, said that after the accident he examined 
the gas-engine at which Bilding had been working, and found the 
driving-belt on the loose pulley, the guard very much bent, the lubri- 
cator down, and the gas off. With the exception of Bilding, no one 
had been at the engine. Charles Harris, engine driver at the works, 
said Bilding told him he was going to turn down the lubricator when 
he met with the accident. It was witness’s opinion that he caught 
his arm in the driving-belt and was pressed against the guard. Dr. 
Lindsay, House Physician at the Seamen's Hospital, deposed that the 
man died in the institution from fractures of ten ribs on the right side 
and laceration of the lung. The arm was not broken. The Jury re- 
turned a verdict of “Accidental death.” The Company were repre- 
sented by Mr. W. Doig Gibb, the Chief Engineer, and Mr. Washing- 
ton, who expressed sympathy with the widow, for whom, it was stated, 
provision would be made. 
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Oldham Gas Officials’ Salaries.—At the last meeting of the Oldham 
Gas Committee, on the minutes of the previous meeting coming up for 
confirmation, exception was taken to a resolution which was recom- 
mending an advance of salary to an official. The Chairman (Alderman 
H. Wilde, J.P.) held that the present time was inopportune for raising 
salaries ; and finally a resolution to rescind the resolution approving 
of the advance was carried by four votes to three. A general resolu- 
tion was then passed declaring that no applications for increase of 
salary would be considered during the present year. 


Gas and Coke Prices Reduced at Biddulph.—On the recommenda- 
tion of the Gas Committee, the Biddulph Town Council have reduced 
the price of gas from 4s. 8d. to 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet in the case 
of ordinary consumers, and have decided to allow a discount of 5 per 
cent. to slot-meter users—the reduction to take effect from the end 
of the present quarter. The price of coke has also been reduced from 
16s. 8d. to 15s. per ton. A circular-letter is to be sent to each house- 
holder in the district, pointing out that, now the gas-works have been 
purchased by the Council, it is in the interests of the inhabitants that 
the consumption of gas should be extended as much as possible. 

Cannock Gas Company.—The eighteenth annual report of the 
Cannock, Hednesford, and District Gas Company, Limited, has been 
issued. The receipts on revenue account for the year ending Dec. 31 
were £18,320, to which has to be added £680 brought forward. The 
total expenditure was £14,707, leaving a balance of £4293 to the credit 
of the profit and loss account. A dividend of 7 per cent. for the year 
absorbs £3605 ; leaving a balance of £688 to be carried forward. The 
gas supplied to private consumers realized £13,652, and for public 
lighting and under contracts £940. Residual products were sold to the 
value of £3409. The quantity of gas made was 96,689,000 cubic feet ; 
the total quantity accounted for being 81,609,100 cubic feet. 

Sulphate of Ammonia in Russia.—In an article on “‘ The Russian 
Chemical Trade Situation,” in the current number of the “ Chemical 
Trade Journal and Chemical Engineer,” the following remarks occur : 
“In sulphate of ammonia there is a good deal to be done ; for the edu- 
cation of the Russian farmer in its favour is a remarkably slow process. 
He uses some, but not to so large an extent as that of its production in 
the Donetz basin, where, at the coking batteries, large quantities of 
ammoniacal liquor are being recovered and mostly converted into sul- 
phate of ammonia. The consumption is so limited, however, that it 
has to be exported abroad to find a market. It is made a long way 
from the Baltic provinces, where Western European-made sulphate of 
ammonia should find a ready and improving sale.” 


Walker and Wallsend Union Gas Company.—The report of the 
Directors of this Company for the year ended the 31st of December 
shows that the revenue was £50,311, and the expenditure £37,728 ; 
leaving a balance of £12,593. This added to the balance of undivided 
profits (£11,560) makes a total of £24,143. The Directors propose to 
appropriate this as follows: Interest on mortgages, &c., £2925; credit 
of insurance fund, £500; and dividends of 5 per cent. on the pre- 
ference stock and 34 and 5 per cent. on the ordinary stock, £8741— 
making a total of £12,166, and leaving £11,977 to be carried forward. 
The revenue account shows a decrease of £1222 in the receipts and an 
increase of £796 in the expenditure as compared with the year 1913. The 
Directors report that the increase in the sales of gas still continues ; the 
receipts for the year resulting in an appreciable improvement. On 
the other hand, coal cost more, while the receipts from residuals de- 
creased all round owing to the fall in values. The capital account for 
the year shows an expenditure of £1921 more. The mechanical coke- 
handling plant has been completed and is working satisfactorily. 


New Reservoir at Alderley Edge.—On Monday last week, the 
Chairman of the Water Committee of the Stockport Corporation 
(Alderman A. Johnston) turned water for the first time into the new 
reservoir at Alderley Edge. It is the last of the works necessary to 
utilize fully the Kinder reservoir; and it was inspected by the mem- 
bers of the Institution, of Water Engineers on the occasion of their 
annual meeting last June. It is constructed of reinforced concrete, 
is circular in shape, and 172 feet in diameter; and the depth of water 
being 14 feet gives a capacity of 2 million gallons. It is divided into 
twocompartments by means of a dwarf midfeather wall. The water is 
delivered from the Kinder reservoir into the Jackson’s Edge service 
reservoir at Disley, which is situate 770 feet above Ordnance datum. 
The water flows by gravitation into the new reservoir along a pipe-line 
tof milesin length. The work has occupied about two years, and has 
been done by administration. The reservoir was designed by,and the 
work carried out under the superintendence of, the Water Engineer, 
Mr. T. Molyneux, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. After turning on the water, the 
Chairman heartily congratulated the Engineer on the successful com- 
pletion of this important work; and the Committee expressed them- 
selves highly satisfied with their inspection. 





In September last, the Lambeth Borough Council accepted an 
offer of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, to bring up to date the 
lighting installation at the North Lambeth Library. Asa consequence 
of the new arrangements, the consumption of gas for the past quarter 
was 71,600 cubic feet less than that for the corresponding period in 
1913; while, according to a report of the Library Committee on the 


ee. the lighting is far superior to that given by the former instal- 
ation, 


The fifth of a series of lectures to the staff of the Bradford Cor- 
poration Gas Department took place ia the Demonstration Room of 
the new show-rooms last Wednesday week, when Mr. J. H. Singleton, 
of Messrs. Fletcher, Russell, and Co., Limited, gave an instructive 
lantern discourse on the “ Uses of Gas for Industrial Purposes.” This 
important matter was excellently dealt with; and the slides, showing 
large and small industrial appliances, evoked considerable interest. 
In the unavoidable absence of the Engineer and Manager (Mr. Charles 
Wood), the chair was taken by Mr. S. H. Packer, the Show-Rooms 
Manager. Mr. C. T. B. Roper voiced the feeling of the meeting in 
Proposing a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Singleton, who was keenly 


questioned upon the various industrial appliances which are, or could 
be, used in Bradford. 











PARKINSON 
GAS 
FIRES — 








Are Standardised 
and Interchangeable. 


Are fitted with a 
Perfectly Silent Burner. 


Possess Exceptional 
Radiating Power. 


The Parkinson Stove Co., 
Ltd., 


BIRMINGHAM & LONDON. 








ARE 
HYGIENICALLY 
PERFECT. 


(See “ The Lancet,” Nov. 14, 1914.) 
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The Coppée Company (Great Britain), Limited, have appointed 
Messrs. Scrivener, Breffit, and Co., of Cardiff, their sole agents for 
South Wales and Monmouthshire. 


Messrs. Ashmore, Benson, Pease, and Co., of Stockton-on-Tees, 
have secured a contract for the supply and erection at the new gas- 
works, Barrow-in-Furness, of four purifiers, 30 feet square by 6 feet 
deep, fitted with Pickering’s patent connectionless centre-valve, sub- 
structure, building, and roof; also for a rotary washer- scrubber, a 
Livesey washer, and a tar-extractor. 





The latest issued pamphlet by Messrs. Stewarts and Lloyds, 
Limited, of Glasgow, on the subject of steel pipes (a copy of which is 
just to hand) is devoted mainly to a statement of certain technical 


| matters which they feel are likely to be of interest at the present time. 
| Material, dimensions, joints, cost, corrosion (internal and external), 
| and protective coating—all are dealt with. Thereare also chapters on 


“Steel Pipes v. Cast-Iron Pipes,” and “ A Standard Specification for 
Steel Pipes.” The matter is accompanied by a series of exceedingly 
effective photographs of mainlaying, &c., work being carried out in 
different parts of the world. 








GAS COMPANIES 


Business on the Stock Exchange last week pursued the even tenor of 
its way without any exciting incident. The general tendency was firm— 
a tone of cheerfulness being initiated at the opening by the intelligence 
of our naval success in the North Sea. Later on, the Home Railway 


market received a fillip from a favourable dividend announcement. 
But for all this, the number of bargains recorded showed a falling off 
in the aggregate, and opinions were expressed in some quarters that 
the minimum prices are too high. This may be all very well from the 
buyers’ point of view, but many possible sellers are holding back in 
expectation of stronger markets, and activity would scarcely be pro- 
moted unless the reduction in the minima were severe enough to scare 
them—which is not to be thought of. In gas securities, none showed 
much activity except Gas Light and Coke, the prices of which were 
slightly higher. In addition to the half-yearly accounts of this Com- 
pany, those of the South Metropolitan, Commercial, and Tottenham 
Companies areout. The South Metropolitan will pay a dividend at the 
rate of £5 4s. per cent. (the full statutory rate authorized with the 
higher price of gas), while the Commercial and Tottenham—not edie 








IN THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


raised the price of gas—will pay the same rates as they paid six 
months ago. 

The bargains done for cash during the week were as follows: On 
Monday, European 13}, Gas Light ordinary 92}, 92h, 93, 934, ditto 
preference 924, 93, ditto debenture 70, Primitiva 54,;, ditto preterence 
44, 445, River Plate 85, South Metropolitan debenture 704, 71. On 
Tuesday, Bournemouth debenture 93, 934, 934, Gas Light ordinary 93, 
93}, 934, ditto maximum 72, 73, Primitiva 4}, ditto preference 44, 443, 
ditto debenture 854, 86, South Metropolitan debenture 704, 71, 71}, 
South Suburban debenture 1074. On Wednesday, Alliance and Dublin 
59, 594, Commercial 4 per cent. 994, ditto debenture 71}, Gas Light 
ordinary 924, 93, 93%, ditto debenture 71, Tottenham “B” 112, On 
Thursday, Gas Light ordinary 914, 92, 93, ditto debenture 71, Imperial 
Continental 82, 82}, 824, 834, Primitiva 4%, ditto preference 43a) 44. 
On Friday, Continental Union 704, 71, Gas Light ordinary 92}, 93, 934, 
ditto preference 914, ditto debenture 70. On Saturday, Brighton and 
Hove ordinary 145, 1454, Gas Light ordinary 93%, 934, ditto preference 
gI, 924, South Suburban 108. 

Bank rate (fixed Aug. 8) 5 per cent. ; 


last year, 3 percent. 





LOWEST AND HIGHEST PRICES OF BARGAINS DONE FOR CASH IN THE * WEEK ENDING JANUARY 30. 
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mingham. 

HEAD AND RENTAL CLERK. Colombo Gas and Water | _ Meetings. 
Company, 148, Gresham House, E.C. 

| CLERK AND CoLLEcToR. No. 5986. 

Foreman. No. 5985. 
Leap Burner (for India). 
Glossop Road, Sheffield. 
Firrers (Engine and Gas). Bath Gas Company. 


Koppers Company, 31, 


TENDERS FOR 


Appointment Wanted. | Coal. 
Sates MANAGER. No, 5988, 
by Fe 

Gas-Works Wanted. 


Particulars to ‘“‘PrinciraL,’’ Scripps’s Advertising | Compressing Plant, &c. Feb. 16. 
Workincron Gas DepantMENT. Tenders by Feb. 16. 


Offices, 13, South Molton Street, 


\ 


ANNFIELD Pain Gas Company. Tyne and Stanhope 
Railway Inn, Annfield Plain, Feb. 19. 6 o’clock. 
BrENTFORD Gas CoMPANy. 

minster. Feb. 12. 2.30 o’clock. 


Mitrorp Haven Ursan District Councit, 
. 13 
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WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACTS, &., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “JOURNAL.” 
Appointments Vacant. Plant, &c. (Second-Hand), for Sale. Cookers, 
ee’ GASHOLDER AND TANK. Musselburgh Gas-Works. Barrow-In-FuRNEsSS CoRPORATION. ‘Tenders by 
WorKING ae. ee. 5987. siiinisiiiaaidiel Feb. 16. 
Foreman (CHARGE OF Works). Keighley Gas Depart- ’ r tings). 
an Anaiseiens ter Web. ©. Patent Licence. Fire Clay Goods (sce also Retort Settings) 
DravGHTsmMAN. West’s Gas Improvement Company, On ok Gas Firep Steam-Boiters. J. P. O'DONNELL, Barrow-IN-FuRNEsSs Corporation. Tenders by 
Miles Platting, Manchester. i Palace Chambers, Westminster, S.W. Feb. 16. 
Junton DravGHTsMAN. Saltley Gas-Works, Bir- RocapaLeE Gas AND ELeEctriciry DEPARTMENT. 


Tenders by Feb. 9. 


General Stores (Brass Cocks and Fittings, 
Lime, Sulphuric Acid, Ironmongery). 


St. Ermin’s Hotel, West- Corporation. Tenders by 


BaRRow-IN-FURNESS 
Feb. 16. 
Netson Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Feb. 9. 


Meters. 


oe? IN-FURNESS CORPORATION, 
Tenders Feb. 16, 


Pipes, Valves, &c. 
Barrow-In-FuRNESS CORPORATION. 


Tenders by 


Tenders by 


WorkKINGTON Gas DeraRTMEN?. ‘Tenders by Feb. 16. 


























